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SOME MOOTED POINTS IN OBSTETRICS AND 
GYNECOLOGY.—PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Read in the Section of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women, at the Forty 
third Annual Meeting of the American Medical Association, held 
at Detroit, Mich., June, 1892. : 


E. E. MONTGOMERY, M.D., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Gentlemen:—It is with particular pleasure that I 
come to preside over the destinies of this vigorous 
Section at the meeting of the Association in this the 
City of the Straits. The number of titles presented 
the Chairman to form a program demonstrated that 
the Association is not losing interest in the special 
work of this Section. It was found necessary to de- 
cline almost enough papers to have formed an addi- 
tional list as large as the one we present. 

In preserving the work of the Section, the plan in- 
stituted last year of printing the papers and ad- 
dresses read before it in a separate volume, was a step 
in the right direction, but unfortunately it is render- 
ed almost worthless by the absence of any index. 
The busy student, unless aware that it contains cer- 
tain articles is not likely to scan its pages to ascer- 
tain whether it contains the particular knowledge he 
desires. 

It is also unfortunate that we cannot secure and 
preserve the discussions which are called forth by 
papers presented—a discussion which frequently 
contains material more valuable than the paper or 
address from which it originated. 

Through the assidious enterprise of Dr. Manton, 
the Section will have the privilege of enjoying a 
special dinner, during which we will be able to be- 
come better acquainted and cultivate to a greater de- 
gree the social work of the Section. 

In considering a subject for an address to this 
body, I felt I could more profitably employ your 
time by discussing some of the mooted points in ob- 
stetrics and gynecology than by the presentation of 
a paper upon any special subject. 

It is true that some of the subjects I have chosen 
may seem trite, but it cannot be said they are unim- 
portant, and unworthy of careful consideration. 

It is with hesitancy I consider some, for the rea- 
son that they will be more extensively and ably dis- 
cussed in papers that are listed for your appreciation. 

Cxsarean Section versus Craniotomy.—U nder cruder 
methods of procedure a comparatively low valuation 
was placed upon intra-uterine life. We need but to 
review the statistics of the earlier British obstetri- 
cians to see in how much larger a ratio the life of 
the child was sacrificed than resort was made to the 
use of the forceps. As this instrument was more fre- 
quently used, the number of instances in which it 
was found necessary to destroy the child was greatly 


diminished. With the knowledge secured through 
the practice of antiseptic measures, the term of hu- 
man life has been lengthened and the importance of 
the unborn individual has obtained a higher appre- 
ciation, The obstetrician more and more recognizes 


_ that in every case of labor, there are two individuals 


to be considered, each of whom must be afforded a 
chance for life. 

In view of the safety of induction of premature 
labor, of the decreased mortality of the modified 
Cesarean and Porro operations, it has become a 
serious question in the minds of many of our best 
practitioners, whether the living child should ever be 
subjected to embryotoniy. 

It is a source of continual opprobrium to our pro- 
fession that we must sacrifice life to save it. With 
the reduced mortality of the Cesarean procedure 
experienced by Zweifel (1 in 18), it no longer seems 
just that the life of one of the interested individuals 
should be destroyed. The responsibility of parent- 
age, the obligation to the unborn, both of physician 
and patient, should have a higher standard of appre- 
ciation. We would urge that craniotomy in obstrue- 
tions of the pelvis, only be elected when: 1, thechild 
is certainly dead and its delivery unmutilated would 
endanger the vitality of the maternal tissues; 2, the 
child still living, after repeated mechanical efforts to 
deliver, and the physical signs demonstrate that the 
child is too feeble to long survive its birth. The 
maternal peril should not be increased, or comfort 
lessened, when it is evident the child has no chance 
of surviving; 3, the existence of hydrocephalous or 
other irremediable disease in the feetus. 

The choice between the Cesarean and Porro opera- 
tions has been much discussed. The advocates of 
the latter procedure claim that it lessens the danger, 
by the removal of the large absorbing surface of the 
body, obviates the escape into abdomen of fluid from 
the uterus and saves the patient from subsequent re- 
currence of pregnancy. Its opponents reply that an 
operation properly performed, should leave the cavi- 
ty in as good condition as after an ordinary labor; 
the uterus, carefully sutured,quickly unites,rendering 
leakage into abdomen extremely improbable. 

The prevention of subsequent pregnancy is not al- 
ways desirable even in rachitic patients, as it has 
been recognized that their defects have no special in- 
fluence upon the health of their offspring. 

The danger in secondary Cesarean operations is 
greatly lessened. 

The statistics collected by Harris have demonstra- 
ted that this operation has not been attended with as 
favorable results as the modified Cesarean. It is in- 


dicated in the presence of large fibroid growths, or ~ a 


where the patient has been long in labor and the 
uterus has become bruised and partially devitalized, 
or in the presence of beginning sepsis. 

Placenta Previa.—There is no condition, probably, 
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which has given greater anxiety or more varied dis- 
cussion than the attachment of the placenta in the 
lower segment of the uterus. When we consider the 
danger to the individual arising from the progress of 
such a condition, it seems unwise to permit her to be 
subjected to it, if there is any possible means of its 
avoidance. Where it has been demonstrated that 
the placenta occupies the position known as cen- 
tralis, what possible advantage can be urged in per- 
mitting the patient to go on to near full term with a 
possibility of recurring hemorrhages,any one of which 
may prove fatal, before a physician can be secured. 
In such cases it is very rare for the child to be de- 
livered alive, and consequently for the slight possi- 
bility there is of its being saved, the life of the 
woman should not be imperilled. 

The better plan of treatment would seem to be 
that urged by Wyder. Secure dilatation of the uter- 
us sufficient to permit of version by the Braxton 
Hicks method, then drag the limbs into the cervix, 
which will act as a natural tampon and prevent 
further hemorrhage. 

The writer was called some time ago to see a 
woman—the wife of a physician in Lock Haven, Pa. 
He arrived at 8 a.m., and found the woman had been 
suffering from repeated attacks of hemorrhage. Pla- 
centa previa had been suspected, the uterus was di- 
lated sufficiently to permit the introduction of one 
finger; this was followed by asecond, forcibly dilat- 
ing the uterus until the two fingers were in its cavity, 
then the membranes were ruptured, by external man- 
ipulation, one leg of the child was brought in con- 
tact with the internal fingers and drawn into the cer- 
vix. By moderate traction the uterus was dilated, 
and the foetus delivered; the placenta was removed, 
uterine contractions secured, and the vagina and 
uterus irrigated, all being completed in less than 
three hours. This patient had had two or three 
hemorrhages previously, which had led to fears of 
her being unable to recover therefrom. She was ex- 
ceedingly weak and debilitated. The child was still- 
born, the mother recovered without any untoward 
symptoms. 

According to Wyder, the maternal mortality under 
the old plan of treatment reached 30 to 40 per cent., 
while the statistics of the clinics of Schroeder and 
Gusserow, in which the plan of treatment just con- 
sidered was followed, the percentage of mortality was 
6to 7 percent. The infantile mortality under the 
old methods was from 50 to 70 per cent. Under the 
new it was but slightly more, being but 70 to 80 per 
cent., and this mortality is of course compensated by 
the greatly reduced maternal loss. In addition to 
the advantage of relieving the patient and physician 
of every anxiety, it also decreases the danger to the 
patient from sepsis during the subsequent convales- 
cence. 

Sepsis —The importance of early treatment of sep- 
tic conditions cannot be too highly appreciated. 
When we consider the rapidity with which diseased 
conditions extend from the uterine mucous membrane 
to that of the tubes, and along the lymphatics subse- 
quently involving the ovaries and peritoneum, we 
cannot urge too strongly the necessity of prompt 
measures to arrest the progress of the disease while 
still with the uterus. Infection of the uterine cavity 
leads to rapid development of inflammatory changes 
in the mucous membrane and to arrest of normal 
processes. Multiplication of germs in the mucosa 


and repeated absorption of their products into the 
system, produces all the symptoms of septicemia. 
The usual course in such elevation of temperature, is 
to proceed with frequent intra-uterine irrigation, 
thus endeavoring to obviate the unpleasant effects of 
the poison. The difficulty, however, in accomplish- 
ing this, or in rendering it thoroughly serviceable, is 
that we have the membrane of the uterus coated over 
with considerable debris, which is only superficially 
affected by the germicidal irrigation. Consequently 
we would urge the necessity, not only of “irrigation, 
but of thorough curetting of the cavity, scraping 
away the broken down and infected tissue, doing 
this either with the blunt curette or with what is a 
still better instrument, the finger. 

Having removed and loosened this tissue as thor- 
oughly as possible the intra-uterine syringe should be 
used, taking proper precaution to secure a free flow 
of the fltid from the organ. The irrigation may be 
practiced by the use of a solution of acid sublimate 
or peroxide of hydrogen. Where the former agent is 
used, it should be followed by irrigation with steril- 
ized water, so that the superfluous material which 
might be absorbed and poison the patient, will be 
washed away. 

The thick, flabby walls of the uterus, lying in con- 
tact with each other, leads to blocking up of the uter- 
ine secretion in the cavity of the organ and thus pro- 
motes the tendency to putrefactive changes. To 
avoid this, drainage should be secured. It may be 
done by introducing a rope of iodoform gauze to the 
fundus of the uterus. This serves an excellent pur- 
pose first, in keeping the walls apart, second, it acts 
asa drain through its capillary action, and third, 
stimulates the processes of involution by its pres- 
ence as a foreign body. Where the vagina and uter- 
us have been thoroughly cleansed and prepared for 
its introduction, the twist of gauze may be left from 
48 to 72 hours. Its removal should be followed by 
careful irrigation and the reintroduction of gauze. In 
this way the size of the uterus may be reduced to the 
normal, in a short time. . 

The serious effect of extension of inflammation 
from the uterus must impress on the obstetrician the 
great importance of early treatment. It has been the 
experience of the writer to have, in several instances, 
to consider the necessity of operative interference to 
save the life of the patient. In one instance repeat- 
ed attacks of chill and fever occurring weeks after the 
uterus had been curetted and irrigated, led to open- 
ing of the abdomen and removal of the ovaries. In 
one of these a teaspoonful of stinking, greenish-yel- 
low pus was found. The operation was followed by 
rapid subsidence of all inflammatory changes, and 
the recovery of the patient. 

In another instance, a mass was found in the left 
side of the uterus, which proved to be a large pus 
sac and was removed, the patient recovering. 

A case was recently seen in the practice of Dr. 
Parrish, of Philadelphia, in which an abscess had 
extended into the wall of the uterus. In this patient, 
one side of the uterus was cut away nearly to the 
cavity of the organ, the walls sutured, bringing the 
peritoneum over the denuded surface, and the patient 
fully recovered. In the presence of such possible 
results, the patient should not be permitted to go 
without the disease being attacked in its original site 
of development. 

Endometritis—In acute chronic inflammation of 
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the non-pregnant uterus, it seems just as important 
that diseased conditions, wherever possible, may be 
arrested while confined to the uterine cavity, and not 

rmit their extension to inflammation of the tubes. 

he treatment in such diseased conditions becomes a 
serious question how we can best remedy it, and what 
plan of procedure is least likely to be attended with 
inflammatory extension. When we come to consider 
that the uterine canal, abraded of its ciliated colum- 
nar epithelium by the catarrhal processes, its glands, 
stimulated to greater activity, filled with viscid secre- 
tion, the mucous membrane of the uterus oftentimes 
covered with papillary masses, resembling polypi, the 
surface of the entire canal resembling greatly that of 
an ordinary sinus, it seems but prudent that every 
precaution should be taken to correct the condition 
as early as possible. Here, as in every other sinus, 
it is important to secure thorough and prompt drain- 
age. The proper plan of procedure then would be, 
after thorough aseptic precautions, the dilatation of 
the uterus, curetting of its cavity, washing it out 
with a disinfectant solution, and then the application 
of some means to secure drainage. This may be done 
either by the method of Polk, or that of Wylie and 
Boldt. 

Polk packs the cavity of the uterus with iodoform 
gauze, trusting to its influence on the mucous mem- 
brane to bring about more rapid activity of the ute- 
rine circulation, and consequently decrease in the 
size of the organ. The grooved stem pessaries of 
Wylie and Boldt also increase the activity of the 
circulation and promote drainage. These instru- 
ments may be worn for some length of time, and 
under their influence the uterus will become rapidly 
involuted. 

Trendelenburg Posture-—In the various operations 
upon the pelvic organs, the majority of operators 
have followed the lead of the pioneers in this field, 
and placed the patient in the horizontal position. 
This posture of the patient has, however, been at- 
tended with a number of disadvantages. First, the 
difficulty of illuminating the pelvis and being able 
to see into the deeper cavity, and thus secure bleed- 
ing points. If the operator, having in many cases 
to depend upon the touch to determine the condition 
of the broad ligament, should through any misfor- 
tune let the ligature slip, allowing a vessel to spurt, 
quite severe hemorrhage can take place before he 
will be able to determine its origin; second, the in- 
testines are very likely to be pushed out of the wound, 
are retained with Gifficulty and still further obscure 
the pelvic cavity. The posture known as the Tren- 
delenburg, and which has been ably advocated in this 
country by Dr. Krug, of New York, aims to place the 
patient in a position in which the lower part of the 
pelvis is elevated at an angle of 45° to 60°; this done 
in front of a window, permits the light to fall directly 
into the pelvis when the wound is held open, and at 
the same time causes the viscera to fall upward 
toward the diaphragm, preventing them from obscur- 
ing the vision. In this posture, the physician and 
attendants are enabled to look directly into the pel- 
vis, and see the bladder and uterus, the appendages, 
the existence of adhesions and the relations of the 
pelvic and abdominal viscera. If coils of intestine 
are adherent, these points are seen, the enucleation 
can be accomplished under the eye, and the extent of 
the involvement readily recognized. If bleeding oc- 
curs during the progress of the procedure, it can also 


be seen, and the bleeding points promptly secured. 
It has been objected to the plan, that there is great 
danger of soiling the upper portion of the abdominal 
cavity with pus; but if the operator is careful in plac- 
ing sponges around the pus cavity, it can be entirely 
prevented. Indeed, the intestines can be pushed up- 
ward, covered over with sponges in such a way that 
there is no possibility of any soiling of the perito- 
neal cavity above the abscess itself. 

The cavity thus being freed from contact with pus 
and blood, the field of operation directly under the 
view, there is not the same necessity for abdominal 
irrigation that there would be where an abscess cav- 
ity is broken up, and pus flows upon the loops of the 
intestines and over the entire pelvis and its contents. 
The position is one that is of great advantage in 
every operation involving the removal of the uterine 
appendages. It is almost indispensable in those 
operations in which the entire uterus is removed 
through the abdomen. 

Hysterectomy versus Supra-vaginal Hysterectomy in 
Fibroid Growths.—The extra-peritoneal treatment of 
the pedicle in the removal of fibroid tumors of the 
uterus has long been recognized as the most effective 
method of controlling hemorrhage from the stump. 
The elastic character of the uterine tissue has been 
such that the majority of operators have hesitated 
to trust the ligature to control hemorrhage in these 
cases. The extra-peritoneal treatment of the stump, 
however, has been attended with a very great deal of 
disadvantage. Not unfrequently the stump is neces- 
sarily a short one, the traction upon the vagina and 
pressure against the bladder is marked and distress- 
ing, the size of the stump, filling up a large portion 
of the lower angle of the wound, necessarily produces 
a weakened ventrum, and the pressure of the pins 
upon the abdominal surfaces resulting from the trac- 
tion of the stump, not unfrequently leads to ulcera- 
tion. The retraction of the stump following removal 
of the serre-ncend produces a large cavity, which 
must heal up by granulation, and thus delay the 
convalescence of the patient. For this reason, there 
has been a constant effort upon the part of the pro- 
fession to avoid the necessity of extra-peritoneal 
treatment of the stump. 

As we have already mentioned, the mortality of 
intra-peritoneal treatment has been disproportion- 
ately large. When we consider that this stump is of 
no special value and can be so easily removed, it 
seems singular that it has been permitted to remain 
so long. To accomplish its removal, however, the 
better plan of procedure is that instituted by Krug, 
which consists in throwing about the stump an elas- , 
tic ligature, or applying a clamp temporarily to the 
cervix, cutting off the tumor and then opening into 
the vagina posteriorly, and following this by the 
separation of the bladder anteriorly until the vagina 
is reached and the broad ligament ligated on each 
side, in sections. 

To perform this portion of the operation, the Tren- 
delenburg posture is of very great advantage. Krug 
ligates with silk, leaves his ligatures long and draws 
them out through the vagina, in this way inverting 
the edges, while he depends upon drainage by pack- 
ing the vagina and lower part of the abdomen from 
above with iodoform gauze. This is withdrawn at 
the end of a week through the vagina. With this 
part of his procedure, however, I am inclined to dis- 
sent, preferring to ligate the broad ligaments with 
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catgut ligatures which shall be cut short, and then 
following the procedure suggested by Reed, of sutur- 
ing the peritoneum over the upper part of the vagina, 
shutting it off from the peritoneal cavity. 

In those cases in which the peritoneum cannot be 
entirely brought together, and there has been consid- 
erable denudation, the vaginal opening may be closed 
and drainage accomplished by the glass tube, or the 
gauze twist brought out at the lower angle of the 
wound. The advantage of such a procedure, leaving 
the stump, is that the wound will close in a short 
time, and we do not have the depressed granulating 
wound to delay the subsequent convalescence and to 
leave a weakened ventrum during the after years. 

Sacral Resection —Kraske, in 1885, pointed out the 
accessibility of the middle part of the rectum by a 
posterior incision, removing the coccyx, and part of 
the lower two segments of the sacrum. Hochenegg 
and Herzfeld have demonstrated the application of 
this procedure to some of the gynecological opera- 
tions. When we consider the position of the uterus 
in the pelvis, we can but recognize that the shortest 
distance to it is directly through the lower end of the 
sacrum. The application of this operation to gyne- 
cological work is necessarily limited, but it is none 
the less of interest as a method of procedure in some 
cases which offer complications by the ordinary plans 
of operation. 

The writer has reported two cases in which this 
operation has been performed for the removal of the 
uterus. In one the condition was complicated by 
cancer of the middle part of the rectum, involving 
the upper part of the posterior wall of the vagina 
and the cervix. In the operation about 3 inches of 
the rectum, the upper part of the posterior wall of 
the vagina, the uterus and ovaries were removed. 
The patient recovered from the operation, but suc- 
cumbed six months later from a return of the disease. 

The second case occurred in a nulliparous woman, 
who had epithelioma of the cervix, complicated by a 

revious inflammation of the tubes and ovaries which 

ad bound them down posteriorly to the uterus. It 
is recognized that the ordinary vaginal hysterectomy 
in an undilated vagina, with the uterus, ovaries and 
tubes bound down by adhesions, would be an exceed- 
ingly difficult procedure. 

In considering the case, he concluded to perform 
the operation by sacral resection in preference to 
opening the abdomen from above. The result was 
exceedingly gratifying; the tubes were easily reached, 
readily ligated, the vessels could be seen, the relation 
of the ureters to the uterus determined, and the or- 
- gans accordingly very readily avoided. The method 
of performing the operation has been so thoroughly 
described in recent publications, that it does not 
seem necessary to occupy your time further in its 
description. 


CoLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SuRGEONs, New York. 
—The chair of surgery at the Medical Department of 
Columbia University has been made vacant by the 
resignation of Dr. Charles McBurney. He has been 
appointed a professor of clinical surgery. A state- 
ment has been recently made which if correct will 
give to Dr. McBurney a very remarkable if not 
unique record in regard to the surgical treatment of 
appendicitis: his operations for that disease a few 
days ago numbered a round fifty with only one death. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


THE RELATION OF THE DURATION OF GES- 


TATION TO LEGITIMATE BIRTH. 


Read in the Section of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women, at the Forty- 
third Annual meeting of the American Medical Association, held 
at Detroit, June, 1892. 


BY T. RIDGWAY BARKER, M. D., 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PENN, 

A subject which has for its object the more per- 
fect administration of the law and the strengthening 
of the sacred bonds of matrimony is one I trust, 
which may be deemed worthy of presentation on an 
occasion such as this when Science, Virtue and Jus- 
tice go hand in hand. 

. That many social laws, though unwritten, are 
more rigid and unjust than civil ones cannot be gai 
said, for the prejudiced, self-appointed jury, as 1s 
well known, bring in a verdict of guilty or not guilty 
without listening to the evidence offered by the de- 
fence. 

This being the case how important is it that the 
medical profession, and especially the obstetrical de- 
partment, should be upon its guard lest it thought- 
lessly become the “important witness” for the convic- 
tion of an innocent person by expressing without 
qualification, certain facts which while true in the 
vast majority of instances are subject to wide varia- 
tions. 

Especially is this the case with reference to the dura- 
tion of gestation, which though indelibly fixed in the 
mind of every recent graduate as being two hundred 
and seventy to two hundred and eighty days, will, as 
his cases of confinement increase in number, be found 
to be governed by no fixed and absolute law, so far 
as is known, hence his opinion as to the exact date 
of the onset of labor is not a whit more accurate than 
that of the uneducated midwife. 

While this ignorance of a common physiological 
process is to be deeply regretted, yet, when we realize 
the difficulties surrounding the study of conception 
we can not but acknowledge that it is a problem 
which time and painstaking investigation can alone 
hope to solve. Were fertilization of the ovule coin- 
cident with insemination the matter of calculating 
the date of confinement would be greatly simplified, 
but no such conclusion is justifiable, for we know that 
the spermatozoon may live for a week or more in the 
tubo-uterine canal before meeting and fusing with 
the female element. Since, therefore, the duration 
of gestation comprises only the time from concep- 
tion to the onset of labor and as the first factor is 
shrouded in mystery the ascertaining of the definite 
date of confinement must necessarily remain uncer- 
tain. 

Lowenhardt’s observations even go so far as to 
prove that though conception follow a single coition 
in two women the same number of days after men- 
struation, yet there exists no absolute correspondence 
as to the date of their confinement. The variability 
as to the length of gestation however, does not de- 
pend solely upon this fact for, as we shall see in the 
cases herein reported, there exists another factor, and 
that is with reference to the rapidity of embryonic 
growth and development. 

As to the truth of this statement, it cannot be 
doubted when the obstetrician is continually meet- 
ing with women who have been delivered of mature 
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infants after carrying them for only two hundred and 
forty-two days, while another’s term has consumed 
some three hundred days. If we accept the views 
held by Schroeder who states: “I do not doubt for 
one moment that a mature child can be born within 
two hundred and forty to three hundred and twenty 
days of the last period,” surely no other conclusion 
-can be reached. That unduly advanced intro-uterine 
fetal development is a necessary proof of prolonged 
gestation as held by Duncan, one is scarcely prepared 
to admit, since we have seen that some females re- 
quire a longer time than others to accomplish the 
same amount of work, and therefore to declare their 
offspring illegitimate on this ground would be mani- 
festly unjust. While laws in foreign countries have 
been passed concerning the legitimacy of infants, as 
in Prussia, Austria and France, where the maximum 
limit is fixed at some three hundred days and the 
minimum two hundred and forty, no such action has 
been taken in England or America, each case being 
required to stand or fall upon its own merits. 

How important, therefore, is it that the profession 
in these two countries should arrive at some definite 
understanding as to what shall constitute a legitimate 
and what an illegitimate pregnancy. 

Should we turn to the laity for an opinion one and 
all would unhesitatingly declare “nine calendar 
months”, and the unfortunate yet innocent young 
widow who could not complete her pregnancy in that 
time would be judged guilty of a lapse of virtue. 
This is no idle fancy. I doubt not that many of 
those present have heard the tongue of scandel busi- 
ly engaged in rending asunder the recent bride’s 
cloak of virtue because, forsooth, she was delivered 
of a healthy mature infant at the expiration of two 
hundred and fifty days. The law of the land may 
declare the child legitimate with all its force but 
society’s verdict is different and mother and offspring 
must struggle in after life to stem the tide of unjust 
censure heaped upon them by an ignorant and unin- 
formed public. 

Nor is society the only one to take advantage of 
this distorted fact: husbands from ignorance or 
otherwise may be lead to challenge the virtue of their 
wives and so bring ruin upon themselves and their 
families. 

Let the ear of the unfaithful husband but catch a 
whisper of his wife’s supposed infidelity, and one 
would be lead to presume from his rage, disappoint- 
ment and mortification, that such a thought as 
unchastity on his part had never so much as con- 
taminated his breath. 

It may be said that these matters have little to do 
with the subject of my paper, but I refute the charge ; 
they have all to do with it, for they are the roots 
from which divorce receives its support and nourish- 
ment, and upon which the parasite marital distrust 
sucks from the home all life, love and happiness. 
That the duty rests upon the obstetrician’s shoulders to 
throw light upon this subject, none, I think, can deny 
Let us not give the husband and family to suppose 
that all women are confined in the nine calender 
months from the disappearance of the last menstru- 
ation, but inform them that the period of gestation 
is subject to wide variations, ranging from two hun- 
dred and forty to three hundred or more days. When 
we have done this, if the woman is not confined at 
the expiration of the usual period no unpleasant 
possibilities will arise, either in the mind of husband 


or friends. Again and again have I been called to 
see females whose husbands had been absent for sev- 
eral months, six to eight, to explain and account for 
delay in the onset of labor. “Why is it,” I am asked, 
“that my wife is not confined, her time was up more 
two ago?” 

No less anxious is the wife, who, appreciating the 
lengthy absence of her husband, fears he may sup- 
pose her unfaithful. These are not uncommon cases 
and only too clearly point to the importance of erad- 
icating the idea that the duration of gestation is lim- 
ited to the nine historic calender months. As has 
already been said, the period of gestation is from con- 
ception to labor, whenever that may be. In the follow- 
ing report comprising forty-two cases of gestation 
marked by great brevity or unusual length, I have en- 
deavored to obtain the most accurate information, ap- 
preciating the liability for error to creep in, and there- 
fore have excluded all histories that were based on 
idle supposition. Where the parturient was embar- 
rassed by ignorance or carelessness her statements 
were deemed unworthy of credence. Furthermore, 
as the legitimacy of each and every infant was 
beyond question, the records stand unchallenged. 

The weights varied from a six-pound twin to a 
ten-pound male. 

None of my cases herewith given could be consid- 
ered instances of premature labor as the term is gen- 
erally understood. 

Some females in my report I confined twice and 
it will be seen how closely the second gestation in 
point of duration compares with the first. 

With reference to twins, of which there are three 
sets, nothing characteristic is to be learned, save that 
one was retained in the utero for the usual period, 
two hundred and seventy-five days, while in case No. 
15, labor occurred on the two hundred and forty- 
second day. Gender seems to have little, if any in- 
fluence for case No, 1, two females, duration two 
hundred and seventy-four days, was followed by case 
No. 15, two females, period two hundred and forty- 
two days. In a third instance, male and female, the 
time was two hundred and sixty-five days. Thinking 
that perhaps age of the mother might have some 
determining effect upon gestation I have examined 
my report and find out of forty-two cases, seventeen 
are over thirty years of age. Of the total number 
confined twenty-seven were cases marked by brev- 
ity, the gestation varying from two hundred and 
forty-two to two hundred and seventy-four days, 
while in the remaining fifteen cases the period 
ranged from two hundred and eighty-nine days to 
three hundred and twenty-three days. There were 
between two hundred and ninety and three hun- 
dred and twenty-three days, twelve cases; and over 
three hundred days, six cases. 2 

The latter group comprised only eight females 
over thirty years of age. The youngest primipara 
was fifteen, the oldest, fifty-one. 

The table includes a list of fourteen primipare, 
five having a long period of gestation and nine short. 

The minimum was. two hundred fifty-five days; 
the maximum three hundred and twenty-three. With 
reference to the placente ; in twenty-one cases fifteen 
were normal and six battledore. In the second 
group of cases no mention is made of this matter by 
Dr. T. T. Bland, to whom I am indebted for it. In 
the complete report it will doubtless be noticed that 
a certain number of days or thereabouts repeat 
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themselves thus, between two hundred and fifty-four 
and two hundred and sixty-seven there are nineteen. 
Furthermore, four of this group were confined on the 
two hundred and sixty-fifth day and four on the two 
hundred and sixty-sixth. This only goes to prove 
that the results herein given are not mere “go as you 
please” statements, but based as far as possible upon 
reliable data. 


Cessation of; Dateof | Duration Plural 
No, £t. Class.| Menstrua- | Confine- Sex Births, 
ti ment Gestation, 
1,28; M. |Nov. 30 Aug. 31 274 F. & F. | Twins. 
“ |Aug.18 June 3 289 M. 
41 10 March 13 307 
jJune7 . |Mareh 30 296 
6 | 21 P. jDec. 24 . Sept. 5 255 
6 21 M. ug. 4 May 20 289 " 
“  \Sept. 13 July 17. 307 
8 37 “ -|Dec. 13 Sept.4.. 265 M. & F. | Twins. 
9 27 P, |Jan.17 Oct. 10.. 266 M. 
10 | M. |April 25 Dec, 29. 248 F, 
23 15 April4. 293 M. 
ug. 5 June 2.. 301 
30 “ (Sept. 16 May 28 . 24 
14 | |Sept. July1.. 298 
15 32 “  [Nov. 15 July 15. 242 F. & F. | Twins. 
J “te ct. Aug. 10 . 306 M. 
17 P. |Feb.2. Oct.18 258 F. 
22; M. |March Nov.9.. 252 
19 21 * March 20 Jan.8.. 204 
20 18 “ Nov. 2 July 27. 267 M. 
21 | 32 P. 12 Nov.1.. 298 F. 
GrRovp 2, 
4123; +“ ‘April 14 Dee. 31 Was 
2% 18 June 11 March 4 
28 16 5. May 30 
34 30 March 3 ‘Nov, 27. 
35 41 14 Pree 
37 38 “ 21 Noy. 1 
33-30 “ jJSuly 4 March 28. 267 ee 
41/33; “ (Oct. 10 July 4. 
42 27 “ \May7 Feb. 1 


When we study this report in detail, comprising 
forty-two cases of confinement, selected from less 
than two hundred cases, and note the pronounced 
differences in the duration of gestation can we do 
otherwise than exclaim with Jaggard: “The real 
duration of pregnancy in the human female is 
accordingly an unknown quantity.” 

What then, may be pertinently asked, is to deter- 
mine the legitimacy of an infant if not its size, 
degree of development and the duration of gestation? 
*T is true, if we cut away these props we have little 
to base a diagnosis upon, yet too much reliance can 
not in justice, be placed upon them, as the evidence 
I submit will go to prove. 

The limit of legitimacy must be extended if we 
would see justice done to mother and offspring. 

Better, far better, that a dozen suspicious cases 
should be judged legitimate than that one poor little 
infant should receive the cruel impress of hereditary 
sin. 

Scarcely another word is necessary to show how 
much this aspect of the subject has been neglected. 

False sentiments have been allowed to spring up 
and develop in the public mind which it becomes 
the duty of the family physician to tear out by the 
roots 


Our patients and the public at large should be 
informed of the great variations in the duration of 


gestation, and then and not before, will virtue stand 
forth in all her purity unassailed. 

The relation of the duration of gestation to 
legitimate birth is so close to the hearth-stone 
of every physician and patient that no apology is 
necessary I feel sure, for presenting it for discussion 
before a society such as this which has for its object 
the making of the human race better and wiser. ~ 


THE ALBUMINURIA OF PREGNANCY TREATED 
BY THE INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION OF 
CHLOROFORM.—REPORT OF CASES. 


Read in the Section of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women, at the forty- 
third Annual Meeting of the American Medical Association, held 
at Detroit, June, 1892. 
BY JOHN MILTON DUFF, A.M., M.D., Ph.D., 
PROF. OF OBSTETRICS IN THE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
SURGEON AND GYNECOLOGIST TO THE PITTSBURG SOUTH 
SIDE HOSPITAL, ETC. 


In the Southern Medical Journal for August, 1890, 
an article appeared from the pen of Dr. A. W. Griggs, - 
claiming excellent results in the treatment of the “Al- 
buminuria of Pregnancy” by the internal adminis- 
tration of “chloroform” in from ten to twenty drop 
doses in water after each meal and at midnight. 

Inasmuch as my own treatment of this condition 
had not been altogether satisfactory, 1 determined 
to give chloroform a trial as soon as an opportunity 
offered. 

As a result of my trial of the remedy I append 
cases representative of different cases coming 
under my own observation and that of some of my 
medical friends. 


Case 1—On November 3, 1890, my first opportunity offered 
in the person of Miss C., unmarried, et. 22 yeurs; ay nant 
about 8 months. Two weeks ago her feet and ankles began 
to swell and the swelling has gradually increased until to- 
day she has general anasarca. She is listless and complains 
of continuous frontal headache and dull heavy pain in the 
back and lower extremities. Pulse 88, temperature 99, 

upils sluggish. Wer mother states that during the last 24 
she had not passed more than a half teacupful of urine 
(she had been treated for ever a week by an irregular). 
had her pass her urine and she voided about 3ij. A rough 
bed side test showed it albuminous (albumun ='). 
ordered her ten drops of chloroform in a tablespoonful of 
water every 6 hours, 

November 4, 2 p.w.—General condition about the same,has 
passed 16 oz. of urine in 23 hours. Treatment continued. 

November 6, 9 a.m.—Pain in head slightly improved, other- 
wise patient is about the same. Has passed 27 oz. of urine 
in 42 hours. Dose of chloroform increased to 15 gtts. 

November 8, 11 a.m.—Patient much brighter,headache onl 
slight, pain in back and extremities very much improved. 
Has voided 54 oz. of urine in 50 hours. (Albumen==1-12.) 
Treatment continued. 

November 10, 2 p.m.—Patient very much improved, swel- 
ling diminishing rapidly,has passed 80 oz. of urine in 53 hours. 
She perspired profusely during last night. 

November 12, 10 a.m.—General condition good, swelling of 
face and upper portion of body has almost entirely disap- 
peared. Has passed 78 oz. of urine since my last visit. 

November 14, 3 p.w.—Patient says she feels 
well only that nasty medicine is beginning to make her sic 
at the stomach. Has passed 76 oz. of urine since last visit 
(albumin=1-20). Up until my third visit her parents were 
entirely ignorant of the fact that she was pregnant and be- 
fore I of seeing her again they thought 
it prudent to have her (for the benefit of her health?) visit 
friends in a distant city. I afterwards learned that she was 
delivered of a feeble female child (which survived only a 
few days) on the 7th of December and that nothing unnatuial 
occurred during her lying in, 

Case 2—On the night of February 2, 1891, I was called 
hastily to see Mrs. C., who was pregnant near unto term in . 
her fourth pregnancy. Her husband stated they had not 
noticed anything unusual about her and that she had gone 
to bed in good health, at 9o0’clock. At 11o’clock 
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he awakened and found her in a convulsion. When Iarrived 
I found her in a semi-comatose condition, pulse 120, tempera- 
ture 101. I passed catheter and drew off about one ounce of 
urine. There was no swelling except slight of feet and 
ankles, no history of suppression of urine. Touch did not 
reveal any sign of oncoming labor. I gave hera half tea- 
spoonful of chloroform as soon as I could get her to swallow 
it and repeated the same dose every half hour until four 
doses had been taken. I left her with directions to give her 
15 drops every hour until I returned and in event of another 
convulsion to call me at once. 

February 3, 8:30 a.m.—Patient is stupid, answers questions 
intelligently. Pulse 108, temperature 99's, pupils sluggish. 
Drew 6 oz. of urine with catheter (albumen=1-10). Con- 
tinued chloroform 15 gtts. every hour. 

6 p.M.—Urine has passed involuntarily, 120, tempera- 
ture 1004s. About 5j of urine drawn by catheter. Patient 
very stupid,slight twitching of muscles of face and left upper 
extremity. Order chloroform in half teaspoonful dose every 
one, two or four hours as indicated by muscular movements 
or restlessness. 

12 Midnight, patient in labor, os well dilated,cephalic pre- 
sentation OA. position. 12:30 membranes ruptured and 
at 12:40 she was delivered of a living male child weighin 
8 pounds and 10 ounces. Her lying in was perfectly normal. 
Abundant secretion of urine and on 5th day there was 
merely a trace of albumen. 

Case 3—On July 9, 1891, I was called to Mrs. W.; age 20; 


said she was feeling very well, but that her feet and legs 
were considerably swollen, and she thought she had better 
see a doctor about them. Her general 
pulse, 84; temperature, 9814; tongue clean; bowels moved 


and frequently. I told her to send some urine to my office 
in the evening, and I would call the next day. In the mean- 
time, she might take a small dose of citrate of magnesia. 
The urine,sp. gr. 1028 (albumen=1-20), a few granular casts. 

July 10.—Patient reports having passed 32 oz. of urine in 
26 hours; bowels moved once freely; a small quantity of 
urine had passed at that time, not measured. I ordered 10 
gtts. of chloroform, morning, noon, supper and bed-time. 

July 15—Urine passed in last 20 hours, 18 oz.; swelling 
considerably increased; ordered medicine continued. 

July 18—Urine passed in last 22 hours, 15 oz.; now some 
puffiness of eyelids; slight headache; ordered 15 gtts. of 
chloroform every 5 hours. 

J uly 20.—Urine passed in 44 hours, 26'5 0z.; considerable 
swelling of the face, and swelling very much increased in 
lower extremities ; complains of some nausea, and headache 
much worse ; ordered 10 drops of chloroform and a teaspoon- 
ful of infusion digitalis every 3 hours. 

July 21—Has not been able to take medicine regularly 
on account of vomiting ; swelling still increasing ; headache 
severe; has only voided about 12 0z. of urine in 24 hours 
(albumen=!¢); ordered R Mur. Cocaine, grs. ij; Aqua Cal- 
cls, Si) m. Dose, a teaspoonful every one or two hours as 
= for vomiting; chloroform and digitalis to be con- 
tinued. 

July 22—Headache improved; has only vomited twice; 
passed 16 oz. of urine in 22 hours; the swelling of lower 
extremities so great I deemed it prudent to puncture the 
feet with a surgical needle, making twelve punctures in 
each foot. Treatment continued. 

July 23, 12:30 a.w.—Patient was taken in labor about 9 
o’clock ; os is dilated to size of silver dollar; cephalic pre- 
sentation; L. O. A. position; pains strong, bearing and reg- 
ular every ten. to fifteen minutes; 3 a.M., membranes rup- 
tured, os well dilated ; 3:35, was delivered of a female child, 
weighing 5's pounds; no anesthetic given during labor; 
recovery uninterrupted ; urine abundant; all trace of albu- 
men had disappeared on twelfth day. 

Case 4.—Dec. 27,1891, 10 a.m.,I was called to see Mrs. 8. J. L.; 
pregnant; 7 months in her sixth fs gon Se A history of 
eclampsia in two of her former labors; called 
she was swelling, and felt very much the same as in her 
former unfortunate pregnancies. She was anzemic; pulse 
110; temperature, 99; tongue furred; urine scant and high- 
colored; could not state exact quantity passed; diarrhea; 
bowels moved eight to ten times in 24 hours. She was gen- 
erally anasarcous, her feet and legs especially being enor- 
mously swollen. Intense headache, and some dimness of 
vision ; subsequent examination showed urine albuminous 
(albumin=1-12). Ordered 15 drops of chloroform every 4 
hours, and brom. potass. and chloral hydrate, aa. grs. x, 
every 2 hours until pain in head was relieved. 


six ounces of urine in ten hours. 


ment continued. From Dee. 30 to Jan. 3, the quantity of 
pregnant eight and one-half months; first pregnancy. She 


me because 


6 p.m.—Patient reports no improvement. 

Dec. 28,9 a.m—Patient slept about five hours, pain in 
head much relieved; only took three doses of brom. and 
chloral; was not able to measure quantity of urine passed 
on account Of diarrhcea. Ordered chloroform continued, 
Brom. and chloral only if restless or pain in head. Also bis. 
sub. nit. gre xii every two hours if needed for diarrhea. 

6 p.m—Reports having slept two and one-half hours dur- 
gy boy, diarrhcea not so frequent; no headache. 

ec. 29, 2 a.m.—Patient slept from 11 until 1 o’clock, when 
she awoke and had what the nurse termed a severe conyul- 
sion lasting about five minutes. Patient is now semi-coma- 
tose, pulse 140, temp. 99'5.—2:10 took a convulsion while I 
was examining her; lasted three minutes. Administered 
chloroform by inhalation. At 3:30 slight twitchings of mus- 
cles of face occurred. I gave her then a teaspoonful of 
chloroform by the mouth, She then rested for two hours. 

Dec. 29, 9:30 a.wm—Patient conscious but stupid. Pulse 
114, temp. 99-+-. I drew three ounces of urine and found some 
urine and foecal matter had been passed involuntarily in 
bed, Ordered bismuth continued as needed and gtts. xv of 
chloroform every two hours unless patient was sleeping. 

8 p.M.—Patient resting easily, has passed urine involun- 
tarily; no diarrhea. Treatment continued. 

Dec. 30, 9:30 a.m—Patient slept six hours during night, 
Is perfectly conscious, has slight pain in head. Has passed 
(Albumen='.) reat- 


urine passed averaged 1l60z. forthe twenty-four hours. The 


swelling gradually increased. There were no further signs 
of convulsions. 
ealth was good; 


Jan, 3, 2 p.w.—Patient is slightly delirious, pulse 124, 


temp. 99+-. Urine passed involuntarily and some diarrhea 
every second day. She said she passed her urine very freely | 


in morning. Ordered one-half teaspoonful of chloroform 


every two or four hours until rest was secured. Nurse 


reported having only given three doses until Jan. 4, 11:30 
AM., when I found patient rational and in labor. Os 
dilated ; both feet presenting. At 12:10I1 delivered her of 
an monster. Her recovery was uninterrupted 
until the lith day, when a slight attack of phlegmasia 
alba dolens set in, which somewhat retarded recovery. 

Case 5—Mrs. 8.; age 28, pregnant 8 months, in her third 
pregnancy. In her first pregnaney, I was compelled to 
induce labor on account of rapid succession of convulsions 
during thirty-six hours. Second pregnancy was uneventful, 
no albumen or dropsical effusion occurring. Now, April 5, 
she is considerably swollen in lower extremities, urine ie 
colored and secant, and on examination albumen =1-10. 
Ordered 15 gtts. of chloroform four times a day in a table- 
spoonful of water. 

This case residing a distance out of town was to report to 
me in a fewdays. She neglected to do so , however, for ten 
days, when she reported swelling reduced; urine passed 
from 36 to 40 ozs. in 24 hours, on examination, albumen onl 
a trace. The medicine was discontinued. She was confin 
on May 1. Her labor and lying-in being perfectly normal, 


Several other cases have been treated at my request 
by medical friends with a view to ascertain results, 
I regret very much that I have not had the oppor- 
tunity for observation I thought I might haye 
when I agreed to write this paper. It is @ 


‘small experience upon which to base an opin- 


ion. Taking these cases in connection with a few 
others of a milder nature I have treated and several 
cases reported to me kindly by members of the Pitts- 
burg 8. 8. Medical Society, I am led to conclude that 
chloroform does undoubtedly do good in some cases 
while in others it apparently aggravates the trouble. 
It seems to me whatever its effect may be determined 
to be upon further investigation, with regard to in- 
creasing the flow of urine and decreasing the albu- 
men, that it does have a beneficial effect when given 
internally in preventing eclampsia. 


“INNOCENCE NoT REPENTANCE.”—From the Sanitar- 
ian we learn that the above legend has been sugges- 
ted, as the oppropriate motto for a city’s waterworks, 
by Dr. Kedzie of the Mithigan Board of Health, 
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THE CREMASTERIC REFLEX IN VARICO- 
CELE. 
BY THEODORE A, McGRAW, 


OF DETROIT. 

I wish in this paper to make a short mention of 
certain observations and theories which I am not yet 
prepared to publish in full. 

The accepted theories in regard to the causation 
and pathology of varicocele have never been entirely 
satisfactory to the profession. While it may be ad- 
mitted that certain anatomical relations, more espe- 
cially of veins on the left side of the body, may pre- 
dispose to the disease, and while there can be no 
doubt of the occasional agency of injuries and vene- 
real excesses in producing it, we may nevertheless ac- 
knowledge our ignorance of the exact pathological 
processes which lead to its development. We cannot 
explain why of two men of apparently similar con- 
stitution and habits of life one should suffer from the 
disease and the other escape. We may accept as the 
truth, the statement that the size, winding course 
and numerous anastomoses of the veins near the 
testis, their lack of support by the loose’and inelas- 
tic tissues which surround them; the length and 
small size of their efferent trunks, the perpendicular 
course of the left spermatic vein, its right angled 
junction with the renal and its position under the 
sigmoid flexure render these veins especially liable to 
over distention and resulting disease. We may also 
agree that general debility, sprains, violent muscular 
exertion and excess of venereal excitement,conduce to 
the production of variococele, and yet we have still 
to account for the fact that multitudes of men whose 
anatomical formation is precisely similar and who 
are subjected to the influence of all of these so-called 
causes, go through life nevertheless untouched by the 
disease. In other words, the alleged causes of vari- 
cocele do not in most people produce varicocele, 
and unless we are willing to rest satisfied with the 
vague and unmeaning word “predisposition,” we 
1 cast confess that the essential factor has, as yet, es- 
caped recognition. While we may admit that the 

articular conditions enumerated above, may influ- 
ence though not in themselves determine the produc- 
tion of varicocele, there are other alleged causes 
which must be denied as not proven. Thus the often 
quoted absence of valves in the spermatic veins is 
said by Curling, never to occur. He invariably found 
the valves to be present even though useless from 
over-distention and enlargement of the veins. 
Whether the spermatic veins could be rendered vari- 
cose through the agency of muscular contraction or 
by the presence of hernia, tumors, trusses, abdominal 
belts, and the like must be regarded as more than 
doubtful. 

It has seemed to me that certain physiological influ- 
ences which affect the circulation of the blood through 
the spermatic veins have been too little studied in 
this connection. If we examine the theories which 
have been promulgated in respect to this disorder, it 
will be found that certain factors in the local cireu- 
lation have apparently been altogether overlooked, 
although they have a most important bearing on the 
subject. If we omit all considerations of those fac- 
tors of the circulation of the venous blood, which are 
common to the whole system, such as the action of 
the heart and diaphragm, atmospheric pressure and 
the like, we may say that the local venous circulation 


is furthered by three agencies: 1. The contraction of 
the venous walls. 2. The action of the nervous sys- 
tem, and 3: The intermitting pressure exerted on the 
spermatic vein by the contraction of the muscles 
which surround them, or are in their immediate vi- 
cinity. 

th the walls of veins, like those of arteries, there 
are both longitudinal and circular muscular fibres 
and elastic tissues. These permit the veins to dilate 
under the pressure of the column of blood and to 
contract again, forcing the blood onwards. As long 
as the venous walls retain their tonicity their cou- 
traction will form amost important element in the 
propulsion of the contained blood. On the other 
hand, any inherent or acquired defect in their 
mechanism, would of necessity, seriously impair the. 
local circulation and lead, in itself, to the permanent 
and incurable distension of the venous walls. There 
can, in my opinion, be no doubt that many cases of 
varicocele are due to this cause. Local injuries, 
such as contusions and sprains may be presumed to 
act in this way by rendering the veins themselves in- 
capable of performing their duty in forcing their 
contents on toward the heart. These are the cases 
in which the ligature by obliterating the vessels alto- 
gether, and compelling the blood to seek other and 
healthier channels, is most effective. The morbid 
area is here comparatively small, and if other more 
general causes of trouble are wanting, the operation 
is effective in causing a radical cure. In another 
class of cases, however, in which the seat of trouble 
is also in the venous walls,a cure is vastly more 
difficult and often impossible. In this class, a very 
small one, there is a general disposition to varices. 
The entire venous system would appear to be inher- 
ently defective, and the youth, affected in this way, 
will show early a tendency to dilatation of many 
veins. The veins of the scrotum, of the rectum, of 
the legs, and even of the arms will become thin and 
swollen. I have seen one or two cases of this kind 
and regard them as practically incurable, for you may 
obliterate the veins and cut off the scrotum, or do 
what you will, and the disease will tend to recur. It 
is remarkable, however, that when this tendency is 
acquired, later in life,as when old people become 
affected with varicosities caused by general vascular 
degenerations the spermatic veins generally.escape, 
even though the scrotal veins become enlarged. At 
least this is my experience in such cases. 

It is uncertain in how great a proportion of cases 


the etiology of the disorder must be sought for in — 


primary disease of the venous walls. The disease 
is found only rarely associated with a general dispo- 
sition to varices. “Landouzy” found only one person 
in fifteen affected by varicocele who had also vari- 
cose veins of the legs, and of twenty other persons 
who had varicose veins of the legs, not one had vari- 
cocele, neither was he able to trace any connection 
between varicocele and hemorrhoids. Curling con- 
firms this statement from his own experience. 

I have spoken of intermitting muscular pressure 
as a chief factor in the local circulation of the blood 
in the veins, and wish to emphasize its importance 
for the reason that it seems to have been lost sight 
of in the study of the morbid conditions, under con- 
sideration. The assistance given to the general ve- 
nous circulation by the contraction of the muscles 
which are immediately adjacent to the veins is well 
understood. But the fact that the spermatic veins, 
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are peculiarly dependent on muscular pressure for 


their support has seemed to have escaped observa- 
tion. 
the conviction that every man would have a varico- 
cele were it not for the action of certain muscles 
which continually urge the blood onward, and _ pre- 
vent undue distension of the spermatic veins. These 
muscles are, first, the cremaster; second, those of 
the abdominal walls, and third, the tunica dartos of 
the scrotum. Of these the cremaster is the most 
important, and it is very clear that its main function 
has been overlooked by anatomists and physiologists, 
who ascribe to it gnly one function, that of raising 
the testis. A mere superficial study of these mus- 
cular fibres, however, show that they afford a most 
powerful brace and support to the spermatic veins, 
and assist, by their contraction, most materially, in 
the circulation of the blood through those channels. 

The cremaster muscle consists of a series of mus- 
cular and elastic fibres which seem to be a con- 
tinuation of the internal oblique. They arise from 
Poupart’s ligament, pass in a series of loops of vari- 
ous lengths over and partly around the spermatic 
cord, and are attached to the pubic bone. The low- 
ermost loops are fastened at their middle to the 
testis. In a few instances loops have been found to 
surround the cord, but this is not common, although 
in all men they are so fastened to the sheath of the 
cord, that their contraction serves the purpose of a 
constrictor of the cord and its vessels. In some 
persons they are large and in others small, and in a 
few entirely wanting. They are usually most devel- 
oped in strong, muscular men. They are connected 
together and to the areolar tissue of the cord by the 
cremasteric fascia, and their contractions draw taut 
the sheath of the cord, elevate the testicle and com- 
press the spermatic veins. These contractions take 
place readily on any sudden irritation of the inside 
of the thigh, and thus constitute the so-called cre- 
masteric reflex, but they also occur from internal 
causes and irritations. Their action is assisted to 
some extent by the contraction of the tunica dartos, 
which shortens and corrugates the scrotum. 


the spermatic cord, and which is firmly bound to the 


overlying muscular fibres. Caught between these. 


opposing forces, the veins become emptied of their 
blood, to fill again the moment the contraction 
ceases. Now, this is the true and only important 
function of the cremaster. The testicle, by its weight, 


serves as a point of resistance, which enables the 


muscles to contract more firmly, and it is of course 
raised whenever the muscles act, but its elevation is 
only an incident in the exercise of the more impor- 
tant duty which devolves upon the cremaster, that of 
propelling the venous blood upwards, and relieving, 
for a moment, the over-distended veins. 

The force which it exerts acts from below upwards, 
and the stimulus which produces its frequent and 
voluntary contraction proceeds, probably, from the 
irritation excited in the veins by their over-disten- 
sion. However that may be, I do not doubt that the 
external support which the muscle yields is essential 
to the health of the venous walls, and whenever it is 
wanting, especially in youth, whether from a defect 
in the muscle itself or paralysis of the nerves which 
supply it, that condition is liable to develop which 
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My own studies of this subject have led me to” 


The 
cremaster cannot contract without squeezing the 
blood out of the veins inclosed between its fibres in. 
front and the inelastic tissue behind, which surrounds | 
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is termed varicocele. In more advanced life, the 
walls of the veins become firmer and less yielding, 
and they can better withstand the loss of external 
support, for it is a curious fact, as I have already 
said, that these venous degenerations which occur in 
advanced life, and produce hemorrhoids and varices 
of the lower extremities, rarely affect the veins in 
the cord, although not uncommon in the more super- 
ficial veins of the serotum. 

In the inguinal canal, the veins are exposed to the 
pressure of the ever-contracting abdominal muscles. 
Here again they receive an invaluable assistance in 
enabling them to perform their functions. The oper- 
ation of this intermitting pressure is precisely that 
which oceurs below when the cremaster contracts. . 
During a muscular contraction, which narrows the 
inguinal canal, the blood is forced from the contained 
veins in the direction of the least resistance, which 
is upward and inward. On the occurrence of mus- 
cular relaxation, they become again distended with 
blood, and the constant repetition of these move- 
ments makes a most important, and indeed most es- 
sential factor in the venous circulation. 

It is curious that this very muscular contraction 

of the abdominal muscles around the inguinal canal 
has been enumerated as a cause of varicocele, whereas 
it is doubtful if the circulation of the blood through 
the spermatic veins could take place without it; and 
yet it is very possible that the violent and spasmodic 
contraction of muscles may cause varicocele in this 
way. A vigorous young man engages in some strug- 
gle, such as wrestling or rowing, in which he puts 
forth all his power in one grand effort. The abdom- 
inal muscles contract with great foree upon the 
structures in the inguinal canal, and for the moment 
close entirely the spermatic veins. At the same time 
the blood is foreed through the arteries in unusual 
quantity, and the veins below the inguinal ring be- 
come turgid and swollen. If now the cremaster is 
largely developed, and if at this very moment it, in 
‘common with other muscles, is put into a violent and 
almost tetanic contraction, the distended veins caught 
between the opposing muscles, with no outlet for the 
contained blood, either burst or stretch beyond the 
power of recovery. ; 
_ In the one case there will result an hematocele, 
and in the other a varicocele. It is probably in this 
way that those cases of varicocele occur, which are 
attributed to strains. The very vigor of the cremas- 
ter would here coéperate in producing a condition 
which is ordinarily the effect of cremasteric weak- 
ness. As regards the third group of muscles which 
aid the venous flow inthe spermatic vessels, the 
muscular fibres of the tunica dartos, their action is 
comparatively weak and unimportant. They serve 
to make the individual more comfortable by holding 
up the scrotum, and materially assist in the superfi- 
cial circulation through the scrotal veins, but are not 
strong enough alone either to support the testis or 
the deeper veins which carry off the blood. 

If now we ask how we can apply these pathological 
conditions to the study of varicocele, we may con- 
clude that of these muscular groups, the abdominal 
muscles, whatever their condition as regards size, are 
ordinarily strong enough and act constantly enough 
to produce the intermitting pressure which is neces- 
sary to force the blood upward after it once enters 
the inguinal canal, while the tunica dartos is too 
weak in itself to make much difference in the circu- 
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tation of the deeper 1 veins. ith some 
the cremaster alone is concerned in the pathology of 
such cases of varicocele as arise from insufficient 
muscular support. This muscle varies exceedingly 
in different men; in some it would seem to be nearly 
-absent, and in these, from very childhood the testes 
hang low and the varicocele begins early, and in many 
cases on both sides. As soon as the sexual excite- 
ment of puberty begins, the veins begin to swell, and 
the boy of 15 or 16 is already forced to wear a sus- 
pensory bandage. If the whole muscle is extremely 
defective, the cremasteric reflex may be altogether 
wanting. If only partly developed, we may believe 
that its defect will produce symptoms w hich would 
vary with the loops involved in the defect. Thus, if 
the long loops which descend upon the testes are 
present in sufficient volume, but the shorter loops 
which hug the cord are absent or very weak, the 
cremasteric reflex might be present in considerable 
degree, and yet a varicocele develop in the veins from 
want of the muscular support; while, on the con- 
trary, the presence of the shorter loops might prevent 
venous disease, even though the testicle itself drag- 
ged upon the cord, through the absence of the longer 
loops which should be attached to the organ and lift 
it up. There is hardly any anomaly of development 
which one could think of in regard to this muscle 
which might not be present, and producing peculiar 
- conditions. The presence of the cremasteric reflex, 
therefore, would not necessarily indicate the existence 
of any adequate support to the spermatic vein, nor 
its absence intimate that that support was altogether 
wanting. Neither would the absence of the cremas- 
teric reflex and the development of a varicocele nec- 
essarily prove that the disorder arose from a congen- 
ital deficiency in this muscle, for an acquired paralysis 
would produce the same result. 

I am inclined to think that those causes of varico- 
cele which are ascribed to excessive sexual excitement 
may be due toa paresis of the nerve which supplys 
the cremaster. Ihave never met with such cases my- 
self but find many recorded in practice. One physi- 
cian told me he had seen four cases which developed 
in young men immediately after entering upon en- 
gagements to marry, presumbly due to prolonged un- 
gratified sexual desire. Whether in such cases, there 
may be any inherent weakness of the nerves or the 
muscle itself, must be uncertain, but that sexual ex- 
citement alone could not produce the disorder, is suf- 
ficiently demonstrated by the experience of the vast 
majority of men. Varicocele will make its appear- 
ance some times in connection with obscure trouble 
of the nervous system. Dr. Imrie kindly sent a 
young man of sixteen years to me, with a varicocele 
of the left side, of some three months’ duration. A 
Jew, he had been circumcised in childhood, both testes 
hung equally low and as far as the cord would allow. 
The cremasteric reflex on the right side could be eli- 
cited with difficulty and on the left not at all. There 
was a double varicocele most developed, however, on 
the left side. The knee reflexes were also wanting 
and he had suffered for three months from incon- 
tinence of urine. I saw the case but once and was 
therefore not able to study it as thoroughly as I could 
wish, but it was evident that there was here a paraly- 
sis, possibly of spinal origin associated with and pro- 
bably causative of varicocele. Itis possible that reflex 
irritations like these produced by narrow fore skins 
or by intestinal worms, may produce the same result. 
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the bet een of the 
cremaster and those of the testes and cord, I may 
here mention a case now under my treatment of aeu- 
ralgia of the testis in a man 46 years of age; it be- 
gan a year ago without apparent cause, in the left 
testis and of late has occasionally affected the right ; 
the left testis is quite tender and sore, though to the 
touch not perceptibly altered from the normal. The 
pains which are nearly continuous are chiefly in the 
testis and cord but sometimes affect the small of the 
back. I suspected some spinal sclerosis but could 
not verify that hypothesis as his knee reflexes were 
normal and he had no other symptoms. His urine 
contained nothing abnormal. Now, he had this pe- 
culiarity; he had been able to control his powerful 
cremasters perfectly and jerk his testicles up at will 
with great power; he did this in my presence, on the 
right side and I was astonished at the vigor of the 
contraction. On the left side, however, the ability to 
raise the testis had failed him and he could produce 
a contraction of the left cremaster only by moving 
the two together. Then when the contraction of the 
right muscle had nearly ceased, one could see an im- 
perfect movement of the left. The cremasterie re- 
flex on the right side was promp and strong; that on 
the left could not be elicited at all. I fancied that 
the left veins were slightly swollen and have no doubt 
that had he been twenty instead of nearly fifty, he 
would soon have developed a varicocele. 

While there are not a few varicoceles in which the 
cremasteric reflex is nearly or quite normal, in the 
majority of cases patients show a decided distur- 
bance in the mechanism which produces it. 

In how many cases this is due to congenital effects 
of the cremaster and how many to paralytic condi- 
tions, or acquired weakness, 1am unable to deter- 
mine from my inability to complete my observations 
by the necessary dissections. 

It is not easy to obtain autopsies in persons sub- 
ject to varicocele and I have failed in my efforts in 
that direction. In operating, however, on a living 
subject for varicocele, I have noticed carefully the 
conditions of the cord and its coverings and have 
rarely found a well developed and powerful cremas- 
ter, in marked contrast with cases of scrotal hernia, 
in which the fibres of the cremaster are often enor- 
mously hypertrophied. 

It is interesting in this connection to study the re- 
lations of hernia to varicocele, and more especially as 
my observations have led me to take issue with some 
authorities, who have ascribed to hernia the power 
of producing varicocele by pressure on the efferent 
veins of the testis. 

I can recall only two cases from my practice in 
which hernia was associated with undue enlargement 
of the spermatic veins. They were both cases of 
small hernia in young men of weak muscular fibre, 
and in both there could be no pressure on the effer- 
ent veins by the easily reduced, small protrusions 
sufficient to cause venous disturbance. It was evident 
that both disorders were induced by the same mus- 
cular insufficiency. 

On the other hand, in operating on very large irre- 
ducible scrotal hernia, I have had occasion to remark, 
as have many surgeons, the great size and large num- 
ber of the veins around the hernia. I have never 
regarded these enlarged veins as at all allied in 
pathology to varicocele. In the first place, the veins 
in the testes proper rarely are very much larger than 
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common. The hypertrophy, for I consider it such 


rather than a varicosity, affects principally the veins 


of the covering of the testes, those which carry back 
the blood of the cremasteric and pudic arteries ; while 
the veins are very large and numerous, they are not 
more so than is necessary for the nutritive processes 
of these enormous protrusions and the hypertrophied 
tissue, which surrounds them. Such patients have 
none of the subjective symptoms of varicocele, their 
testes are not atrophied, and I have no doubt that 
the cure of the rupture, if it were possible, as it 
rarely is, would be followed by the gradual recur- 
rence of the veins to their normal condition. On the 
other hand, hernia and varicocele are both so com- 


mon as disconnected disorders and are so rarely” 


found present in the same individual as coincident 
disorders that one is almost forced to conclude that 
there is some antagonism, so to speak, between the 
two. I believe that this is the case and that the rea- 
son of it is to be found in the processes which take 
place in the development of the testes. According to 
Curling, the gubernaculum testis exists from an 
early period of foetal life as a soft cord of connective 
and muscular tissue, which extends from the lower- 
most point of the testis by three divisions to the 
inside of Poupart’s ligament to the os pubis and to 
the bottom of the scrotum. He believes that the 
testis is guided into the inguinal canal by that part 
which is attached to Poupart’s ligament, is pulled 
through the canal by the pubic portion and is finally 
drawn into the scrotum by the scrotal portion. In 
its passage through the inguinal canal, some fibres 
are detached from the internal oblique muscle and 
form the loop which lies over the front and some- 
times around the cord. It is these loops especially 
which give support to the veins, and aid in the pro- 
pulsion of venous blood through them, and a 
moment’s consideration will show that if this deserip- 
tion of the process is correct, the strength of the 
walls of the inguinal canal will be inversely to that 
of the cremaster. If there are only a few fibres 
detached from the internal oblique the inguinal wall 
will be stronger, if many are carried down it would, of 
necessity, be weaker. But strong walls mean less dan- 
ger from hernia, while a large cremaster means free- 
dom from the liability to varicocele. It is easy to sup- 
pose, therefore, that such individuals as are liable to 
inguinal hernia are less liable to varicocele and vice 
versa. At the same time, it would not exclude the 
possibility of both diseases occurring in the same 
individual, if he were a man generally deficient in 
muscular development. I have been much disposed 
to doubt all these theories which refer the develop- 
ment of varicocele to pressure of any kind. 

The effects of pressure are ordinarily felt only 
when pressure is long continued and the diseases 
which arise from pressure, therefore, commonly occur 
in middle or old age, and we see this exemplified in 
hemorrhoids and varices of the leg, which, though 
not unknown in young persons, are far more common 
in the aged, but it is notorious that varicocele is a 
disease of youth and makes its appearance at an age 
when ,|hemorrhoids and varicose are rare indeed. The 
pressure of the sigmoid flexure on the left spermatic 
vein, which is one of the alleged causes of varicocele, 
must be vastly greater when the gut is filled with 
long standing accumulations of feces, such as occur 
in cancers and strictures of the rectum than in the 
occasional constipations of youth, and yet, whoever 
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knew a varicocele to arise from that cause. The con- 
stipation of middle aged and old men cause hemor- 
rhoids, but almost never varicoceles. This has been 
with me so wniform an experience, that I am dis- 
posed to conelude that the theories which refer vari- 
coceles to such causes are due to imperfect 
observations. 

It is, indeed, a question whether the pressure of 
the bowels on the spermatic veins would not act 
rather beneficial than detrimental to the circulation 
of the blood through them. In the first place, they 
conduct the intermitting pressure of the abdominal 
muscles through to the veins, and this must be as we 
have seen, a great aid, and in the second place, they 
themselves would subject these vessels to an inter- 
-mitting pressure, as gas and feces pass through the 
gut in ever varying quantities. Only in conditions 
of chronic, irremediable constipation, conditions 
uncommon in young men, could a bowel exert that 
dead unyielding pressure on a vein which would 
cause distension of its distal portion. That the left 
‘spermatic vein is ever subjected to that kind of 
pressure, even when the sigmoid flecture is loaded 
with impacted feces is a question of great doubt. 
That the left vein is more frequently affected with 
varicocele than the right would seem to me to be the 
result rather of general than of local conditions. 
The whole left side of most men is weaker than the 
‘right. The left foot is smaller. The left muscles 
are weaker. It is possible that the left cremaster, 
under this same law, is, in the vast majority of per- 
sons, much weaker than the right, and that the left 
testis hangs lower for the same reason. It is possi- 
ble, too, that the walls of the veins themselves on the 
left side may be weaker and less developed than the 
vessels of the other side of the body. 

To conclude with the summary of this paper, I 
should say: 

1. That the pathology of varicocele is variable, 
cases differing from one another both as regards 
causes and pathological conditions. 

2. In one group of cases, the fault lies in the walls 
of the veins which have become wedkened either by 
injury or from congenital or acquired disease. In 
this group, the cremasteric reflex may be altogether 
normal, 

3. In another class of cases, the primary diseases 
involve either the cremaster or the nervous mechan- 
ism by which it is controlled. The muscles may be 
congenitally defective in volume, or abnormal in 
position, or it may be entirely wanting, or, on the other 
hand, it may be either temporarily or permanently 
paralyzed. Whatever the nature of the original 
affection, these cases are marked by a deficiency in 
the cremasteric reflex, which in some cases may be 
altogether wanting, and in others, very weak and 
uncertain. As the greater proportion of varicocele 
shows this symptom, it is fair to conclude that 
majority of varicoceles are due to affections of the 
cremaster. It is important that the whole subject 
should be studied anew, in the light of pathological 
anatomy, and it will be well for those who are so 
fortunate as to secure autopsies in persons so 
afflicted to bear the matter in mind, 
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Pror. PARvin does not believe that properly ap- 
plied pessaries ever produce cancer. If cancer does 
follow the use of them, they are not the cause of the 
disease, but the condition must have already existed. 
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OUR REPUBLIC.—HER CITIZENS AND HER 
NEEDS. 
RELIGION, LEARNING, LIRERTY, LAW. THE FOUR GREAT 
FORCES OF CIVILIZATION, 
An Address delivered before the New York Academy of Anthropology, 
BY EDWARD C. MANN, M.D., F.S.S., 


OF BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, 


One of the sub-divisions of ethnology is Government 
and Laws, by which the different races are controlled 
and their prosperity developed,and it is to the subject 
of the government, laws and prosperity of our Re- 
public and her citizens that [ ask your attention. 
We also tind under the head of ethnology Religion, 
and a distinguished ethnologist has said that against 
men and nations under control of doctrines of this 
character, the skeptical Greek, the materialistic 
Roman and the effete Persian were as certain to suc- 
cumb as though their downfall had been written on 
their temples by a divine hand. 

Professor Max Miiller says: “Itis language and 
religion that make a people, but religion is even a 
more powerful agent than language. Progress is the 
development of the energies and resources of a na- 
tion and the condition of civilization is where all 
these energies and resources are developed symmet- 
rically and to a high degree, and we find both pro- 
gress and civilization in their highest state where 
we find the acceptance of the Christian religion.” 
The greatest men that this country has ever pro- 
duced, have been churchmen of one denomination or 
another, Washington, Webster, Clay, Choate and 
Everett. All history shows that religion has always 
had an awakening and stimulating influence upon 
the intellectual powers. It is impossible that a na- 
tion should ever strive to imitate that which is its 
best and not actually grow toward something which 
is really better. We may be sure that as a teacher 
of ethics, religion would not so early, and in so many 
instances have becomes associated with government 
had it not been observed that the duties of man to 
man gained in observance through this connection. 
Even the faiths of the lower races have, in my 
opinion, acted as a lever, lifting them toward a higher 
ethical life. A perfected social rule in necessary and 
good ; literature,music and art is necessary and good, 
but religion is absolutely necessary to the symmetri- 
cal development of any nation, in accordance with 
the laws of progress, up toa complete civilization. 
Alexander of Macedon and Julius Cesar; Confucious 
and Mohammet; Phidias and Raphael; Plato and 
Bacon ;Homer and Shakespeare all availed themselves 
of the receptivity to great thoughts and ambitions in 
the national and racial mind atthe time to make 
their labors effective ; and today, the wisest and most 
far sighted statesmen of our Republic will work to- 
gether to teach the people that religion,learning,liber- 
ty and law are the four great forces of civilization. 
The world today is going through a great process of 
evolution, which recognizes the equality of all 
men before the law, and the right of every people 
to govern itself; the forms of monarchy and aristoc- 
racies will y ield to republican governments, and in- 
ternational laws and arbiters will do away with wars 
and the necessity for maintaining standing armies, 
and religion must be and is the great conservative 
principle by which, during this evolutionary period, 
social order and a perfected social rule shall be main- 


tained and upon which the destinies of republins yet 
unborn will ina great measure depend. 


HISTORY OF OUR REPUBLIC’S POLITICS. 


When Niobe saw her fair sons and daughters fall- 
ing under the swift darts of the angry gods she wept 
herself to stone, but the genius of America, whom it 
is the pride of her sculptors to represent as wearing 
the Phrygian cap of liberty on her brow, and tramp- 
ling upon broken chains with her feet, and bearing 
aloft the egis of eternal justice, surrenders her chil- 
dren, without remorse, to national death. She belies 
her symbols, she suppresses her inspirations; she 
opens the gates of the coming centuries to the advent 
of a remediless political bondage at the hands of the 
official or machine politicians, who care nothing for 
truth or convictions, while they have a ravenous ap- 
petite for distinction and provender. Would we could 
awaken from the dead, the once great and accom- 
plished leaders who now sleep in honored graves; but 
no exigences of state will ever again awaken the 
solemn eloquence of Webster, nor will the clarion 
voice of Clay ever again summon his lieges to the 
battle; neither can we recall the model Democrats of 
the nation: Jefferson, who wrote the Declaration of 
Independence; Madison, who was one of the ablest 
expounders of the Constitution, or Macon, who 
tolerated no injustice in legislation. The ambition 
and hope of the Fathers of our yet young Republic, 
with her future in her own hands, was, that she 
might see the States which were soon to become the 
children of her family, growing up about her in pros- 
perity, love and vigor. She could watch over their 
cradles and keep them from harm; she could nourish 
them with manly strength; she could form them by 
her wise and tender solicitude, to a career of exalted 
worth and greatness. A new page in the history of 
mankind appeared to be opened. A page unblotted 
by the blood stains of tyranny, which mark the ru- 
brics of the past, and destined to be written over,only 
by the records of an ever maturing nobleness and 
grandeur. This was the hope of the Fathers of our 
Republic,who laid the beams of her habitation deep in 
the principles of virtuous freedom and bequeathed to 
her the heroic precedent of single hearted devotion to 
justice and right. All honor to Abraham Lincoln 
and the American people that we have rescued the 
land to freedom from slavery. Let us now rescue 
the Republic from machine politics and perpetuate, 
as far as we in this generation can, for centuries to 
come, the early virtues of our Republic, which were 
marvelous in their dignity and force. The earliest 
parties known to our history were those of the colonial 
times, when the grand debate as to the rights of the 
colonies was getting under way and all men took 
sides either as Whigs or Tories. They had imported 
their distinctive names and to some extent their dis- 
tinctive principles from the mother country, from 
the iron times of Cromwell and the Puritans; but, in 
the progress of the controversy, as it often happens, 
they were led upon wholly new and vastly broader 
grounds of dispute than they had at first dreamed. 
The little squabble as to the limits and reaches of the 
‘imperial jurisdiction, expanded into a war for na- 
tional existence, nay, for the rights of humanity, and 
what was at first a violent talk only about stamp du- 
ties and taxes on tea, mean and trivial even its super- 
ficial aspects, concealed the noblest political theories, 


the sublimest political experiments, that had yet 
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touched the secret spring of a new creation. They 
gave to the world a new idea, the American idea; the 
conception of a state founded upon the inherent free- 
dom and dignity of the individual man. 


great and noble souls, all the yearnings of oppressed 
peoples, they had concentrated them into one grand 
act of emancipation. They actualized the dreams of 
Time, and in the latest age of the world, and on a 
new continent introduced, as they fondly supposed, 


that reign of heavenly justice which the primitive 


golden ages had faintly foreshadowed, which patriots 
had so struggled and sighed for in vain, and which 
the political martyrs of every clime had welcomed 
only in beatific vision. It was this patriot party of 


the revolution which gave the inspiration and im-| 


pulse to the nation, which found its character and 
sentiment and erected the standard of opinion, de- 
signed for some years at least, to be the guide in all 
movements. It fired the national mind by the warmth 
of its convictions, or rather by the fiery earnestness 


with which it fought its way to success, into the sin- | 


gle thought of democratic freedom, which has been 
the ground and substance of our national unity. 
The medley of settlers, chance-wafted hitherward, 
from the several corners of Europe, like seeds borne 
by the winds, were nourished by it into an organic 
whole, and have since been retained by its original 


It seemed | 
as if, gathering out of the ages all the aspirations of 


the Senate, but embittering the intercourse of domes- 
tie life and leaving deep scars of prejudice on the re- 
-putation of eminent men as well as in the minds of 
their descendents. The mere disputes as to the 
authority of the general government might not, per- 
haps,have led to such earnest and envenomed battles, 
at the outset, if they had not been complicated, 
especially under the leadership of Jefferson and Ham- 
ilton, with the profounder questions of individual 
rights just then agitating the Old World, with an in- 
tensity of feeling which amounted to frenzy. Ham- 
ilton, aman of talent, bred in camps, distrustful of 
‘the masses, an admirer of the British constitution 
and accustomed to rule,was disposed to rely upon the 
strong arm in government and may be regarded as 
the representative of the sentiment of law; while 
Jefferson, on the other hand, a man of genius, self- 
confident, generous, sanguine, tolerant of theories, an 
acolyte if not a teacher of the French school of man- 
‘ners and thought, leaned to the spontaneous action 
of the people, and was the representative of liberty. 
Thus the party of State rights and the party of 
Liberty came to be identified, and took the name 
after a time of the democratic Republican party, 
while Federalism, or the doctrine of a strong central 
government, jumped in naturally with the doctrine 
of law and order. There was a double pressure of 


‘tendencies separating the two parties and intensify- 


influences,under all diversities of constitution,climate, | ing their hatreds, and in the exacerbations of the 
and interest in the coherence and uniformity of a| times, inducing them to accuse each other respec- 
national being. We are therefore, infinitely indebted tively of tyranny and licentiousness. A Federalist in 
to our ancestors, whose sublime thought of a free the opinion of the Republicans of those days, was 
state, an inspiration greater than their knowledge, only a monarchist in disguise, watching his oppor- 
has been the fruitful germ of our best inward and tunity to strangle the infant liberties of his country 
outward life. No other people have had so grand ain the cradle, and to restore the emancipated colon- 
national origin, for we were born in a disinterested ies to their dependence upon Great Britain; while 
war for rights and not for territory, and under the the Federalist retorted the generous imputation of 
stimulus of an idea, which still transcends the highest | his adversary, by calling him a Jacobin, a scoundrel 
practical achievements of our race. It has been the! and a demagogue, eager to uproot the foundations of 
greatness, the predominance, the profound inherency | order and let loose the lees and scum of French infi- 
of this original American idea which, forcing general | delity and French immorality upon society. We at 


conviction, has produced the uniformity of our later 
parties, and confined their divisions to transient or 
trivial and personal differences. But there is also an- 
other cause for that uniformity, in the fact that as 
societies advance in the career of civilization, their 
political divisions are less marked, but more subtle 
in principle, and less gross, but more indirect in the 
display of animosity and feeling. The progress of 
nations consists, or should consist in the simplifica- 
tion and reduction of the machinery of government, 
with which politics has chiefly to do, and the conse- 
quent extinction of politicians, who become more and 
more a pernicious class, with, at the same time, a 
continuous aggrandizement of society itself, of its 
industry, its arts, its local improvements and its free- 
dom as well as order. Politicians for the most part 
are puny and contemptible specimens as statesmen. 
The most natural and the most permanent of our 
past political divisions arose out of the peculiar 
structure of the federal government, the nature and 
extent: of its jurisdiction and its relations to the 
States. As soon as the constitution went into effect, 
the differences which had almost defeated its ratifi- 
cation before the people, were developed into strong 
and positive party hostilities. The Federalists and 
the Anti-Federalists took possession of the political 


this day, looking through the serener atmosphere of 
history, know that they were both mistaken in their 
extreme opinions and that they were both good patri- 
ots after all, necessary to each other, as it now ap- 
pears, in tempering the dangerous excesses which 
might have followed the unchecked predominence of 
either, and in giving a more uniform and stable 
action to our untried political system. In all the 
subsequent changes of parties, the distinction of Fed- 
eralist and Anti-Federalist has been maintained in 
theory at least and it is a distinction that will pass 
‘away only with the final establishment of the truth. 
During the war of 1812-15, the Federalists, as they 
were termed, were the most vigorous opponents of the 
use of power by the general government, and their 
most offensive acts, the proceedings of the Hartford 
convention, were nothing elee than an attempt as it 
was deemed, to arrest and restrain the encroachments 
of the central authority upon the rights and inter- 
ests of the separate States; whilst on the other hand 
the most enormous exercise of that authority—the 
acquisition of Louisiana by Jefferson—the suppres- 
sion of South Carolina nullification by Jackson—the 
annexation of Texas by Tyler—have been resorted 
to by the leaders of the so-called Democratic or Anti- 
Federalist party. Indeed, so little consistency has 
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been recorded in the annals of our race. The Whigs’ field,and the noise of their conflicts sounded through 
of the revolution in crushing the Tories of that day, many years, giving a sting not only to the debates of 
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beets exhibited by parties in this respect, that we 
have all observed, that in general whatever party was 
in possession of the Federal Government has been 
disposed to push the use of its functions to the ut- 
most practicable verge, while the party out of power 
has opposed this use, and assumed the virtue of 
continence. The primary idea of our institutions 
was, as we have seen, that of a free Democratic Re- 
public. The liberty and equality of the people was 
the animating spirit of our revolution, and the in- 
spiring genius of the constitutional structure to 
which it gave rise. But among the States which 
formed the elements of the Union there were some 
not strictly democratic and scarcely republican. 
They were aristocracies or oligarchies built upon a di- 
versity of races. Their political and social privileges 
were confined to a class, while all the rest of their 
inhabitants were slaves. The consequence was a 
growing divergency between the convictions, the in- 
terests and the tendencies of one half the Union 
which was eminently free and democratic and those 
of the other half which was slave- holding and aris- 
tocratic. By the year 1854, the question of slavery 
had become the controlling question in the Repub- 
lic’s politics. There was now the Pro-slavery party, 
which was the propagandist of slavery; the Demo- 


crats, who masqueraded in the faded wardrobe of | 


democracy, but who cared more for office than prin- 
ciple, and the real Democrats who still retained the 
inspirations of the Jefferson school; the Whigs, who 
were the legitimate depositories of federal principles 
crossed and improved by modern liberalism; the 
Fire-eaters, who seemed to be opposed to the union 
of the northern and southern States under any cir- 
cumstances; and lastly—the abolitionists, who were 
a moral rather than a political combination, though 
a large branch of them were not, in 1854, opposed to 
decided political action. The abolitionists and the 
fire-eaters, representing the extremes of Northern and 
Southern feeling, had no little influence on public 
opinion. In eloquence, earnestness and integrity of 
purpose they were superior to the other parties, the 
abolitionists in particular absorbing some of the 
finest ability of the country, oratorical and literary, 
but they were both too extravagant in opinion and 
too violent in procedure to conciliate a large and 
effective alliance. Their denunciations of the Union, 
proceeding from contrary views of its effects, the one 
condemning it because it was supposed to sanction 
and the other because it was supposed to interfere 
with slavery, neutralized each other, and led more 
tranquil minds to a conviction that they were both 
alike wrong. The constitution did not recognize the 
existence of slavery as such, at all, and in no form 
except indirectly, nor did it, on the other hand, con- 
fer upon the government any authority for meddling 
with it, treating the subject wisely, as was thought, 
as a matte r of exclusive State jurisdiction; 


yet the. 
spirit and letter of the federal constitution were alike | 


| 


upon the factions at that time of an extreme type, 
upon the disunionists of either wing, had been level- 
led at these more formidable antagonists of the peace, 

the politicians, to whose unjust and reckless schemes 
we owe nearly all our violent national reactions. In 
1854, the Whigs as a party were pretty much defunct. 
It had never succeeded in becoming for more than a 
year or two at a time, a predominant party. Respect- 
ing the Southerners there were some who were the 
propagandists of slavery, and some who simply 
wished their peculiar domestic system to be let alone. 
The latter class deemed slavery a burden at best and 
asad inheritance and were anxious to manage it 
wisely with a view toits ultimate extinction and 
would have been glad to have been relieved of their 
painful weight of responsibility. The leaders of the 
Pro-slavery party identified themselves with the 
popular party of the North, and then, having accom- 
plished that, gradually directed that party to the de- 
fence and spread of their peculiar doctrines. An 
eminent leader of the South, Mr. John C. Calhoun, 
while acting as secretary of State, engaged in an 
official defence of the system of slavery before the 
tribunal of the world and disgraced the nation by 
representing the Federal Republic as the apologist 
and defender of the most mean and offensive species 
of despotism. The demand for the introduction of 
slavery into the new territories of the West, the de- 

mand that the free States should be made a hunting 
ground for slaves, in rapid sequence, secession—the 
War of the Rebellion and the final emancipation of 
the slaves by Lincoln, rescued this great, this beau- 
tiful, this glorious land from a hateful domination 
and made all Americans, freemen! We come now 
to the present. We have to-day no profound, radical 
comprehensive questions to quarrel about either in 
the Republican or in the Democratic party. We 
want as a Republic a political party at the na- 
tional helm, who will show us a steady continuance 
in integrity, a deaf ear turned to the charming of the 
adders of office, who will exhibit an eagerness to 
consult, amid all the shiftings of policy, the fresh im- 
pulses of the honest young heart of the nation and 
such a party will, ere long, gather about them the in- 
tellect, the virtue and the popular instincts of right, 
which are the redeeming elements of States. The 
best Republicans and Democrats are scattered through 
the respective parties at large and elsewhere, as 
leaven through meal, without having an effective 
control in them, or even, perhaps, connection. These 
are the men who represent the popular instincts, who 
cling to living ideas of justice and equal rights and 
progress, and who refuse to follow their fellows in a 
pell-mell abandonment of themselves to the seduction 
of machine politicians of either party. They are not 
a few in number either North or South, and comprise 
a majority of the young men of the nation, yet un- 
corrupted by official contact: but possessing no sep- 
arate organization anywhere, they are sadly overborne 


instinct with freedom, and rightly interpreted, set by the practiced managers sof the old organizations, 
up an insuperable obstacle against the extension of | who wield the machinery of party action and conse- 


any form of servitude. 
found its food, not in legitimate operations of the 
organic law, as the framers of it intended to operate, 
but in those deviations which the craft of politicians 
had superinduced upon its action, in those workings 
and torturings of its structure, by which it was made 
to cure selfish and flagitious local designs. It would 
have been well if some of the anathernas pronounced 


The malice of its enemies | quently of power. 


The other class comprise the offi- 
cial or machine politicians, so denominated because 
they move and talk as they are wound up, constitut- 
ing a powerful body in the State. Office is conferred, 
not as the meed of patriotic deserts, but as the wages 
of supple and mercenary service. They who dispense 
patronage, do so in the conviction of W alpole that 
every man has his price, and they who receive it, take 
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it it. with a full that the stamp of is 
on every token of silver. Superiors in place are not. 
superiors in merit, only superiors in craft and reck- 
lessness, while inferiors don the gilt lace and plush 
of their official varietism without a blush on their 
cheeks, or a sense of shame at their hearts. Govern- 


placemen, managed by the adroiter politicians of the 
set, controlling elections, dictating legislation, defeat- 
ing reforms, and infusing gradually its own menial 
and much-worn spirit into the very body of the com- 
munity. The masses even, under the paralysis of 
such a domination seem to be rendered insensible to 
the usual influences of honor and virtuous principle ; 
are deadened almost to the heroic examples of their 
fathers; lose the inspiriting traditions of an earlier 
greatness and grandeur of conduct; and virtually, if 
not actually, sink into slaves. 
a representative government, yet under the present 
system of machine politics, a number of men, delega- 
ted for particular purposes to Washington, possess- 
ing not a particle of authority beyond that conferred 
upon them by the people, neglect the obiects for 
which they were chosen, and proceed to accomplish 
other objects which are not only not wished by their 
constituents but are an outrage upon their sincerest 

and deepest convictions. Can we call them represen- 
tatives? What we want in legislation, as in other 
trusts, are honest fiduciaries; men who will per- 
form their duties according to our wishes, and not in 
pursuance of their own selfish objects; men who do 
not require to be watched at every step and whose 
fidelity does not depend alone upon our ulterior 


an irresponsible monarchy. 
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to society civil wars, no 

‘ant Cesar to arise and reap the harvest of previ- 
ous distractions, and as the only salvation from pro- 
founder miseries, to erect on the ruins of the Republic 
It isone of the dangers 


as well as glories of this Nation, that its plans are 
ment, in short, is converted into a vast conspiracy of | 


We claim that oursis. 


executed with the rapidity of magnetism. A thought 
is scarcely a thought before it becomes a deed. We 
scorn delays. We strike and parley afterwards; we 
actualize the dreams of the old philosophers, and im- 
part to our abstract ideas an instant creative energy. 
Let us therefore now, as Americans, as freemen, as 
Christians, lay aside all party divisions and animos- 
ities in order to rescue our Republic from a hateful 
domination of machine politics. Let independent 
Democrats and independent Republicans meet for 
work on an independent, new platform, to work for 
the highest good of a Union formed for the establish- 
ment of liberty and justice—for a Union born of the 


agonies and cemented by the blood of our fathers— 


privilege of breaking them when they have done. 


wrong. Any man in Congress who knowingly betrays 


the will of his constituents should be branded as utter- 


ly unworthy of confidence and support. He has done 
his share towards the conversion of our fair fabrie of 


free government into a machine of office-holding des- 


potism, and the only recourse that is left us, to mark 
his treachery,is to discharge him from every participa- 
tion in its councils. 
beautiful region of the West, compared with which 
the largest principalities of Europe are but pin-folds, 
nay, compared with which the most powerful exist- 
ing empires are of trivial extent, may well cause the 
heart of the American and of the foreigner even, who 
rides over them to dilate as he beholds in their rich 


strengthen and grow. 


With regard to our future, the 


for a Union whose mission it was to set an example 
of republican freedom and commend it to the panting 
nations of the world. We are not yet arrived at such 
shameless debasement that we, freemen of the Repub- 


lie, shall be suffocated by politicians into a silent 


acquiescence with corruption and machine politics, 
whether emanating from one party or the other. We 
propose, as the young men of this Nation, to dare to 
utter the words and breathe the aspirations of our 
fathers, and we propose to propagate their principles, 
and the time is ripe for a movement of the best pro- 
gressive blood of the Republic, which shall reach 
from Maine to California, and who need dread neither 
ostracism nor political death; a movement which 
shall know no North and no South, but simply our 
country. Under the benign influences of such a 
movement the great interests of finance and com- 
merce will awake and spring forth with newness of 
life and national happiness, prosperity and renown, 
By “our homage for our Pil- 
grim Fathers; by our sympathy in their sufferings ; 
our gratitude for their labors; our admiration of 
their virtues, and our attachment to those principles 


of civil and religious liberty which they encountered 
the dangers of the ocean, the storms of heaven, the 


i 


fields, the future homes of an advancing and splen-_ 
did civilization. We can hear, where but a few years 


ago was but the rustle of the grasses, the hum of a 
prosperous industry. We have seen magnificent 


enjoy and establish, 


violence of savages, disease, exile and famine to 
* Jet us rise up, crush machine 


‘politics and transmit the great inheritance unim- 


paired, 
We hope we are alike free from a constitutional 


conservatism and a constitutional tendency to change. 


cities rising on the borders of the streams, and pleas-. 


ant villages dotting the hills, and a flourishing com- 
merce whitens the ripples of the lakes; the laugh of 
happy children comes up to us from the corn fields, 
and as the glow of the evening sun tinges the distant 
plains, a radiant and kindling vision floats upon its 
beams, of myriads of men, escaped from the tyrannies 
of the Old World,and gathered there in worshiping cir- 
cles to pour out their grateful hearts to God for a 
redeemed and teeming earth. 

This great West, if appropriated to the people, will 
prevent the concentration of wealth, and stimulate 
the pride and industria! energies of our American 
citizens. We shall have no patricians to usurp the 
public domain, nor a people to grow poorer and cor- 
rupter, till at last they are fed like paupers from the 
public granaries. 


We neither belong to the class which clings to the 
old in all things, nor that other class which is so in 


love with progress as often to mistake novelty for 


improvement. We think, however, that a disappear- 
ance of the two present political parties will take 
place, not abruptly, but by gradual modification into 
something else; a new movement that all profes- 
sional men will join. It will be a process of evolu- 
tion. The promotors of such a movement will see to 
it that their legislators and public rulers become such 


by virtue of their statesmanship and power to rule; 


No despots like Sylla and Marius not be intemperate. 


by their force of nature, their intellect and their 
higher worth; the best cultured and the most refined. 
The promotors of such a movement will see to it 
that it conforms itself to equity and reason. Noth- 
ing will be saved by its prestige. The required change 
is urgent, but the vehemence of its promotors must 
The promotors of such a move- 


‘nim will nominate men “for office with whom no 
question shall be too subtle as to elude their grasp, 
or so complex as to defy their penetration. The 
spirit of bigotry has no place in our mind. We are 
tolerant of the opinions of others, and claim to be 
generous in our judgments toward them, but it is an 
immutable law of Providence that decay follows 
growth, and at present we have no cause to be proud 
of the degradation and corruption of American poli- | | 
tics. There are men as bright in intellect, as pure in| 
patriotism, if not as powerful in influence, as those. 
whose grave has closed upon their labors leaving 
their memory and their career at once an incentive 
and an example for their countrymen, who would 
gladly join a progressive movement, and such a move- 
ment will yet put forth men who will stand promi- 
nently forward upon the canvas of history, impress- 
ing their characteristics upon this century. Such a 
movement, among other things, will address itself to 
the duty of calling a certain class of the people back 
from revolutionary theories to the formation of hab- 
its of peace, order and submission to authority, and 
of absolute reliance on constitutional remedies for 
the correction of all errors and the redress of all in- 
justice. Such a movement will be at the same time 
eminently conservative of peace, and of the great 
principles of constitutional liberty on which the re- | 
publican institutions of our country are founded. | 
The promotors of such a movement w ill see to it that | 
men of clear intellect, intuitive sagacity and fate-like | 
will shall represent them, and what wrong is there 
which such a movement of the American people can-| 
not successfully crush, and what right is there which 
can withstand their united power? Such a move- 
ment, which will be a declaration of the supremacy 
of the American people, will make this Republic 
great, prosperous and happy, and will labor to keep 
the Constitution and the Union in vigorous existence, 
under whose genial influences all that glory and hap- 
piness and prosperity we know, has been achieved. 
Such a movement will have a freedom of thought, a 
dignity and an intellectual health which fail to ob- 
tain when machine polities are in the ascendancy. 


MUNICIPAL REFORMS FOR CITIES. 


All cities tn the various States of similar grades should 
have charters that are alike; they should have the same 
methods of bookkeeping; they should pursue the same 
course in the assessment and valuation of property for 
the purpose of tavation; and they should pursue the 
same policy with reference to the ownership of plants for 
furnishing their people with light, with water, with pave- 
ment and with sewers. The charter of these cities will 
direct as to how the city accounts are to be kept. 
There should be a State Commissioner of Finance in 
every State, and every city should be under obliga- 
tion to report yearly its financial condition to the 
central State authority. It would then be easy, at 
the capital of any State, to ascertain the exact re- 
ceipts and expenditures of any city in the Union. 
The methods of cities need to be unified and simpli- 
fied as to their administration and their accounts. 
This is one of the administrative and economic prob- 
lems that confront the promotors of anew movement. 

Many municipal governments are very expensive, 
very inefficient and very scandalous. This cannot be 
otherwise while they are controlled by organizations 
formed merely for the distribution of spoil. Such a 
condition of things can only be remedied by good 
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citizens uniting in vigorous and persevering efforts 
to put down the organized spoilsmen and divorce city 
government from party politics. The qualities which 
the head of every municipal government should pos- 
sess are, a thorough knowledge of municipal affairs, 
and of the men who have been or who seek to be 
active in them; that knowledge acquired not only 
by study, but by a long and large practical experi- 
ence; a head full of the strongest common sense; a 
calm and clear judgment; a courage to down rascals : 
a sturdy uprightness of character and an absolute 
integrity of purpose; and a no man’s man, a man 
who will feel and conduct himself as the servant not 
of a party or of a clique, but of the whole people of 
the city and their true interests, and a man whose 
word is as good as his bond. 


THE NEED OF A FIRST RATE COAST DEFENCE AND A 
FIRST RATE NAVY FOR THE REPUBLIC, 


We need to protect the seaboards of the Republic 
by a first rate system of coast defence, and we also 
need a first rate navy. Our great Pacific seaboard 
and the Atlantic coast are alike helpless. The main- 
tenance of peace will be better assured by a due 
preparation for war than by any other means. Mr. 
Erichson’s system of coast defence vessels is very 
efficient and should be adopted. This Republic 
should be made a great sea power, but this cannot be 
accomplished without a strong navy, and no country 
can maintain a strong navy without an extensive 
merchant marine. With a strong navy there will be 
the absolute necessity of coal and supply depots in 
many parts of the world. Without these, extended 
operations must fail. No great sea power can now 
exist without abundant, well placed and easily de- 
fended depots. Among the questions which are of 
first importance in naval war are, as Captain A. T. 
Mahan, of the U. 8. Navy, says, “the proper forma- 
tion of the navy in the war, its true objective, the 
point or points upon which it should be concentrated, 
the establishment of depots of coal and supplies, the 
maintenance of communication between these depots 
and the home base, the military value of commerce- 
destroying as a decisive or secondary operation of 
war, the system upon which commerce-destroying 
can be most efficiently conducted, whether by scat- 
tered cruises or by holding in force some vital centre 
through which commercial shipping must pass.” We 
should revive our navy and infuse new life into it and 
become a great sea power. 


LABOR REFORM. 


One of the most important reforms that a new 
movement will have to deal with, is Labor Reform, 
and I submit several distinct propositions which can 
readily be used for legislation. 

1. Legislation against child labor —The State must 
educate all its children so as to ensure them growing 
up with vigor of mind and body, which they cannot 
do if put to work in mills, etc., at an early age. This 
is a matter of national importance, as the source 
of our permanent national prosperity is to be found 
only in all of our American children growing up with 
strong physical, moral and intellectual health, and 
this is impossible if they are removed from home to 
the dangerous moral atmosphere of shops, factories 
and mills. The State must protect its children from 
this physical and moral evil. 

As Richard Michaelis says, all men should under- 
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stand that the great reason why communism is not 
the proper form of society and why everybody should 
not have an equal share of the products of labor is, 
that men are notalike. They differ in mental power 
and physical ability, and as the result if the labor 
of men is different, there is no reason why the 
wealth of the nation should be equally divided. We 
have in our Republic to-day the best organization of 
society ever known in the history of mankind. Labor 
agitators should understand this perfectly. If the 
workingmen of the nineteenth century, instead of 
sacrificing enormous sums in strikes, would organize 
one trade after another into codperative associations, 
they would solve what they style the social questions 
with comparatively little trouble. 

2. Legislation to restrict properly the labor of women 
in industrial establishments—We must preserve, at all 
hazards, our American homes, that the mother may 
not leave the children to grow up demoralized with- 
out a mother’s care. 

3. Legislation looking toward the improvement of the 
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sanitary condition of the dwellings of the urban laboring 
classes —Houses unfit for habitation should be torn 
down and small parks provided to give breathing, 
places for the crowded sections. 

4. Legislation against Sunday work.—All factories, 
workshops and stores should be closed every Sunday | 
and no employees compelled to work for seven days | 
in the week. The working classes have suffered this 
slavery long enough. No railroads should be allowed 
to run coal trains in Sunday. There is no true Amer- 
ican so apathetic, so avaricious or so selfish as to be 
willing to blight the prospects of his fellow man by 
condemning him any longer to this servitude. An 
American District Telegraph boy has just come into 
my office. He tells me he works seven days in the 
week, getting $3.60 per week, and every other Sun- 
day off. Why does this rich company treat bdys so? 

5. Legislation against night work for women and 
children in manufacturing establishments. 

6. Legislation in favor of the length of the labor day 
being kept within the bounds prescribed by physiology 
and hygiene, that the head of the workingman’s 
family may be enabled to perform his duties as the 
father of a family and as a citizen. 

7. Legislation, that by the governmental dissemination 
of appropriate lectures and literature among the working 
classes, ignorance shall be so replaced by enlightenment, 
as to diminish the excessive mortality of working people, 
and especially of children, 

8. Restriction of excessive immigration of foreiguers, 
especially of the lower classes, who injure American 
workingmen, and laws to keep out contract labor and 
all the most degraded foreign element. No law of 
Congress should be framed against nationalities as 
such. 

9. Legislation tending to restrict corporations and 
trusts formed for the purpose of antagonizing labor and 
vice versa.—If there are vast combinations of capital, 
there will be vast combinations of labor and if there 
is a collision between these two interests, the State 
suffers and its public welfare. 

“A happy bit hame this auld world would be 

If men, when they’re here, could make shift to agree, 

An’ ilk said to his neighbor, i in cottage an’ ha’ 

‘Come, gie me your hand, we are brethren a’’” 

10. Legislation in favor of the better protection of life 
and limb of the working classes—The employer’s lia- 


bility acts need to be more and better, and there 


shold hes no of our courts decide aguinat 
workingmen in suits for damages. 

There should be stringent factory laws, including 
protection against dangerous machinery, sufficient 
fire escapes and satisfactory sanitary arrangements. 
A new movement will see that there is a higher 
development of laws protecting the person, shielding 
it and guarding it in all its capacities. 

11. Legislation to improve our educational facilities, 
—By manual training and industrial schools. Girls 
should be taught by the State sewing, cooking, and 
the care of the house. We should so legislate that 
there shall be no such thing as an illiterate or uned- 
ucated class of Americans. That there shall be no 
neglected and uncared for children. Education in 
some form should be carried on by the State to the 
age of 16 or 17. This will give to our American 
children an immense advantage in the competition of 
iife, and train to habits of industry and mental ap- 
plication. We can thus extinguish the pauper and 
semi-pauper class, so that there will be no more to 
disgrace America. There is such a thing as to so 


exaggerate the doctrines of freedom as to glory seem- 


ingly in our abuses. Education must be compulsory. 


‘The church and the school house are the crowning 


of this Republic. 

12. A better administration of the law, fair but 
just. Less police brutality and more responsibility. 

13. Legislation tending towards a recognition of 
all that is good and repression of all that is bad in 
labor organizations. 

14. Legislation tending toward public property 
defense-—To guard public domain and public parks 
and to secure for the public the full value of public 
rights. The property of the public must be paid for 
and protected like the property of individuals. 

15. Legislation to encourage thrift, to prosper the 
masses by more savings banks of undoubted security. 
Banks must be rendered secure by bonds to the 
nation, and where practicable, State and municipal 
banks started. The debts of all larger cities in the 
United States, held in small sums by the masses to 
ensure better political effects. Every citizen should 
have a direct interest in municipal affairs and in the 
purity of local, as well as of national politics. If 
the national government ever have to borrow money, 
have national postal savings banks everywhere. 

16. Legislation tending so to regulate monopolies 
and corporations that the people may be assured of 
lawful methods, corporate honesty, no interference 
by them of legislative enactments, no popular rights 
defied, and no public property stolen. Legislation 
that shall secure individual responsibility of mana- 
ger with civil and criminal remedies, and measures 
adopted that will make it possible to place responsi- 
bility for corporate acts upon some one individual. 

17. Legislation tending toward the public manage- 
ment of natural monopolies, like gas works, water 
works, electric lighting works, telegraph companies 
and railroads. 

Every town in the United States is better off if it 
owns the water and gas works. Public bodies should 
help themselves, not depend on others. These are 
public functions. No party has ever yet succeeded 
in protecting individual rights. Not a city in the 
Union under their policy, is today strong enough to 
force street car lines to lay properly grooved rails. 
Corporations do not bear their due share of public 
burdens. We want municipal, State and national 
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governments and from these extend to State and 
nation. 

18. Legislation tending to provide public play 
grounds for the children in every city, to keep them 
out of mischief which degenerates into bad habits, 
intemperance and crime, and also to provide for 
more public libraries, museums and art galleries and 
free concerts so that the people may have full oppor- 
tunity to enjoy all the advantages of literature, 
music and art, and the elevating and refining influ- 
ences of their agencies. 

19. Legislation such as necessary, tending to a 
reform of taxation. 

20. Legislation tending toward a further develop- 
ment of labor bureaus, managed by trained experts. 

21. Legislation tending toward a prudent encour- 
agement of codperation. It will promote thrift and 
temperance, when laborers like the Minneapolis 
coopers themselves become capitalists and self em- 
ployers by placing in a common fund their savings 
and managing their own business. 

Respecting the Purification of the Ballot Box the 
great demand, we think, is for an educational quali- 
fication for voters and a ten to twenty-one years res- 
idence, at least, in the United States. No man should 
vote who cannot read and write, or who cannot read and 
understand the constitution of the United States, 

Governments, in a certain way, have always done 
something to aid men in their endeavors to stay the 
pestilence and save the afflicted; but never ade- 
quately. They have generally refused to make the 
medical profession a permanent integral part in the 
administration of the State; that is in the making 
and the execution of sanitary laws. 

What laws are necessary for the full employment 
of our beneficent profession? We reply: those that 
relate to the social state of the people for the preven- 
tion of disease. They comprehend an amplitude and 
purity of water supply, proper dwellings for the lower 
classes without overcrowding or deficiency of light 
and air, unadulterated food, complete drainage and 
disinfection of excrement, the preservation of rivers 
and smaller streams of water from pollution, the 
regulation of the hours of labor, the protection of 
childhood from the imposition of toil, and their 
proper education, cleanliness of streets and planting 
of shade trees for protection from intense solar heat, 
and the decomposing power, by their leaves, of dele- 
terious gases and miasms; the establishment of pub- 
lic baths, the operations of quarantine to prevent 
invasion of pestilence and landing of immigrants 
with diseases dangerous to others, the isolation of 
persons attacked with infectious disease and the dis- 
infection of localities, the construction and man- 
agement of general and special hospitals, the care of 
the sick poor in their homes, the prevention of con- 
sanguineous marriages and of those who have de- 
structive types of constitution, the warning of society 
of the evil consequences of abuses of the brain, the 
material basis of consciousness, whereby a free will 
is impaired and the sufferers become irresponsible 
and are often mentally ruined; and lastly, the regu- 
lation of those two great giant evils of civilization, 
intemperance and prostitution. 

We affirm that all the measures for public relief 
on these important subjects should be under the 
guidance of medical men. 

It is not the mere knowledge of the human frame 
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as a dtaeeeed thing, or a “mechaniem, that should 
give us highest consideration in the State, but rather 
our capacity to prevent sickness by securing the 
proper administration of the laws of health. At 
present we occupy positions but little better than 
mere advisers to authoritative bodies; our soundest 
suggestions are at the mercy of ignorance and preju- 
dice of uninformed legislation. The medical pro- 
fession holds itself ready not only to diminish the 
fearful destruction of life now going on, but ulti- 
mately to destroy the contagia that cause it. 

The alcohol question must be met by educating the 
public as to the physiological action of aleohol on 
the individual and his offspring, and it would be a 
measure of great advantage to have a law making it 
a felony to sell adulterated or impure liquors, and to 
have every State enforce this law rigidly. This would 
be a very practical wedge to insert and drive home, 
and having done this, we could then so legislate as 
to restrict the sale of alcohol as is the case with other 
poisons. The immense profits in the liquor trade are 
largely due to the manufacture and sale of adulter- 
ated and impure liquors, and by restricting by Gov- 
ernmental legislation such sale, you dimtinish the 
immense profits of those who sell liquor to your boy 
or my boy and cause his physical, moral and intel- 
lectual death. Alcohol is not a food. It is a poison, 
and when the whole community are thoroughly edu- 
cated up to this fact, and a sufficient public sentiment 
created, the temperance problem will be solved, except 
for the inebriate whose disease of inebriety has de- 
stroyed his will power and resulted in an irresistible 
craving for alcohol which he is powerless to control, 
owing to his disease. 

Respecting tariff revision, we need such a degree 
of protection as will best serve the interest of the 
American people as a whole. The South needs pro- 
tection for their rice, their sugar, their oil and their 
wool, and the experience of the other nations of the 
world teaches us that very careful thought and wis- 
dom must be used. We must make great material 
prosperity conduce to individual advancement by 
teaching the American people to recognize God’s 
ownership in all our substance. Wealth, instead of 
being centralized, will be distributed, when Christian 
stewardship is accepted. The number of missiona- 
ries in our cities must be increased twenty-fold, and 
mission chapels built among the densest population 
of all the cities. It is for all true Americans to see 
to it that the dangerous and destructive elements do 
not make greater progress than the conservative. 
To-day the reverse is true, and the future of our 
American Republic depends upon the way in which 
American Christian men meet the crisis. America 
Christianized means the world Christianized, and any 
new movement must, to be successful, become God’s 
right arm in His battle with the world’s ignorance 
and sin. We must work to Christianize every citizen 
of our Republic, which means all the races. Such a 
movement has glorious possibilities before it. Shall 
we realize them? We must see to it that there is 
placed in the hand of every Christian agency in the 
great West every power that money can wield. The 
whole civilization of the West must have Christian 
education. Men of wealth should take pleasure in 
liberally endowing the young Western colleges. which 
are characterized by a strong religious influence. 
There are boundless possibilities for usefulness in 
wealth, and Christian men will make them realities. 
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Any new movement will an | 
for the world’s sake. It must use the Gospel to trans- 
form the lawless men and women of our great cities. 
into good citizens, for nothing else can doit. The. 
watchword of any new movement must be, Religion, | 
Learning, Libertyand Law. In hoe signo vinces, Chris- 


tianize the immigrant and he will be easily Amer- 
Christianity is the solvent of all race 
Christianity will antagonize modern 
socialism far more rapidly than political econom- 
remedy is 
We. 
if you are a true 
patriot and love your country, work together to evan- 
We. 
say to great manufacturers, be just, and admit the. 
workingman to a just share in the profits of his labor. 


icanized. 
antipathies. 


ists, and reconcile social classes. The 
Christianity as taught in the New Testament. 
say to every American citizen, 


gelize the poorer classes in all the large cities. 


This will result in the twofold improvement of mate- 


rial prosperity by the great improvement of your 


people in your factories, and in seeing your dividends 
increase and the wages of your operatives increase 
with your dividends. Popular discontents would 
then decrease wonderfully. True Americans will leg- 
islate patriotically and wisely, and we have no use 
for professional politicians and every use for Chris- 
tian statesmen. Every true American citizen wishes 
for National prosperity. Every one who believes in 


the Christian religion knows that by rendering man_ 


temperate, industrious and moral, it makes him pros- 
perous. 


we are to have an American movement let every 
American man, woman and child take an interest in 
it, as its object i is to benefit us and our country. We 
have the power to mould the destinies of unborn mil- 
lions if we will but exercise it. Let us not devitalize 
ourselves as Americans by alcohol, but eagerly grasp 
the grand possibilities of spreading Christ’s Kingdom 
on earth in this epoch of civilization in which tradi- 
tionary creeds are losing their hold. As men of sci- 
ence we have good reason to believe that the laws of 
the spiritual world are simply the laws of the natural 
world, and that to-day it is possible te enunciate 
spiritual law in the exact terms of biology and physics 
We have to-day an entire recasting of truth, and all 
that is needful in order to offer to mankind a scien- 
tific theology is the introduction of law among the 
phenomena of the spiritual world. Law introduced 
among the scattered phenomena of nature has trans- 
formed knowledge into eternal truth and has made 
science, and to thinking men the reign of law will 
transform the whole spiritual world as it has already 
transformed the natural world. We have to study 
truth in nature as it came from God. Bagehot has 
given us the extension of natural law to the political 
world; Spencer has given us the application of natu- 
ral law to the social world; and last and greatest of 
all, Henry Drummond has given us the extension and 
application of natural law to the spiritual world, and 
his work has, I trust, been read by every man and 
every woman. At the top of natural law we touch 
God, and there we find the same fixed laws that so 
impress us in nature. It should be the crowning 
glory of such an academy as ours, to seek to civilize 
and evangelize all races who come to America so far 
as we are able. The foreign policy of any new move- 
ment will not be one of arms, but of vitality, civili- 


If each of these professed Christians who. 
would like to see Christian statesmen, in office would | 
give ten cents a week, it would amount in a year to. 
at least $52,000,000 for a fund to do good with. If, 
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try men of every race and clime, and once here he is 
free to become whatever he can make of himself. 
The race question can be solved in a measure by first 
educating and Christianizing the colored man, and 
‘then sending him to darkest Africa, which such ex- 
plorers and heroes as Stanley have opened up, for the 
purpose of civilizing and Christianizing his African 
brethren. An American movement, if represented 
hy Christian statesmen, and adhering to the central 
pivot of religion, learning, liberty and law, can radi- 
ate out in every direction, and what wrong is there 
which it cannot right, and what evil that it cannot 
suppress? America is yet to rule the world, and an 
American movement should naturally be the move- 
ment at the National helm. We have nearly seventy 
millions of people here, and we have room for a 
‘thousand millions. We are to have the great pre- 
ponderance of numbers and of wealth. Arts, sci- 
ences and empire are fast traveling in our direction. 
Do our wealthy men realize their Christian steward- 
ship? Will they use their vast wealth for the good 
of the Republic? We are going to have not only the 
greatest numbers, but also the highest civilization, if 
wealth is rightly used, that the world has ever seen. 
The great principle of a new movement must be to 
lift up all who come to our shores into the light of 
the highest Christian civilization, so that as Ameri- 
‘can citizens their watchword will be identical with 
ours, 

Let the great idea be the love of liberty and the 
love of God, and nothing can withstand our power. 
Our Pilgrim Fathers came here with that idea, and 
may it always be perpetuated. It is impossible to 
(Ov erestimate the influence upon the entire world of 
any nation which becomes distinguished for its 
marked religious character and its educational ad- 
vantages, .The whole civilized world will acknowl- 
edge its empire, and such a career has this young 
Republic of America, May the time come when the 
entire population of our beloved country may be 
found in church every Sunday, and we will see to it 
that nothing is allowed to extinguish the moral illu- 
mination of this day, and break this glorious main- 
spring of the moral government of God. Growing 
intelligence will never compensate for decaying mor- 
als, and intelligence must keep pace with the growth 
of population—and with an educational qualification 
for voters and compulsory education for children, 
such a thing as illiterate voters, or an illiterate school 
population, will be unknown. We must look well 
that moral and religious influences are peculiarly 
strong where our social explosives are gathered, 7. e., 
in the large American cities. This is the way to 
antagonize the dangerous elements of our civiliza- 
tion. This is the great conservative principle by 
which society can be kept together. 

Finally, I desire to speak briefly of one of the most 
important problems with which society in our Repub- 
lic has to do today, viz: The Family, the Church and 
the State,and their relations to the great social fabric. 
Let us first look at the Family. We have under this 
head the questions of sex, education and marriage. 
Leaving the questions of sex and marriage to be dealt 
with at some future time we come to the subject of 
education. We wish our children to be well educated 
in literature, art and music and above all in religion. 
How shall we accomplish it? ‘“ It is noticeable (says 
Coleridge) how limited an acquaintance with the 
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masterpieces of Art will suffice to form a correct and 
even a sensitive taste, where none but master pieces 
have been seen and admired; while on the other hand 
the most correct notions and the widest acquain- 
tance with the works of excellence of all ages will not 
perfectly secure us against the contagious familiarity 
with the far more numerous offspring of tastelessness 
or of a perverted taste.” This holds true equally in 
literature, music and in morals. Bring the children 
up on masterpieces, if you would have them acquire 
the strong bone, and blood and muscle of a correct 
taste and a lofty moral character. Do not vitiate 
their taste or their morals by bringing them into con- 
tact with vile art, vile literature or poor music, when 
it is just as easy to surround them with all that is 
highest and purest and most elevating. If every 
patriotic parent and teacher would, as Hamerton has 
said, so store his mind and the minds of his children 
and pupils with knowledge and make their judgments 
sure, in order that the national mind, of which their 
mind is a minute fraction, may be enlightened by so 
much, be it ever so little, think what the result would 
be; Hamerton truly says that the intellectual life of 
a nation is the sum of the lives of all intellectual 
people belonging to it, and in this sense, your culture 
is a gain to your country whether she counts you 
among her eminent sons or leaves you forever{ob- 
scure. “Act well your part; there all the honor lies.” 
John Foster, one of the most profound thinkers, says 
“Jay hold on the myriads of juvenile spirits before 
they have time to grow up, through ignorance, into a 
reckless hostility to social order, train them to sense 
and good morals; inculcate the principles of religion, 
simply and solemnly, as religion, as a thing of divine 
dictation and not as if its authority were chiefly in 
virtue of human institutions; let the higher orders, 
generally, make it evident to the multitude that they 
are desirous to raise them in value and promote their 
happiness; and then, whatever the demands of the 
people as a body, thus improving in understanding 
and sense of justice, shall come to be and whatever 
modification their preponderance may ultimately en- 
force on the great social arrangements, it will be in- 
fallibly certain that there never can bea love of dis- 
order and insolent anarchy, a prevailing spirit of re- 
venge and desolation. Such a conduct of the ascen- 
dant ranks would, in this nation at least, secure that, 
as long as the world lasts there never would be any 
formidable commotion, or sudden, violent changes. 
All those modifications of the national economy to 
which an improving people would aspire and would 
deserve to obtain, would be gradually accomplished, 
in a manner by which no party will be wronged and 
all will be happier.” One reason of the greatness of 
our country is that ever since the landing of the Pil- 
grims at Plymouth, religious principles have been 
impressed on the opening minds of the American 
youth, and it has been under the ascendancy of this 
divine wisdom that our children’s discipline in any 
other knowledge has been conducted, and nothing in 
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the mode of education has had a tendency contrary 
to it and everything has been taught in a manner re- 
cognizing the relation with it, as far as has been con- 
sistent with a natural unforced way of keeping the 
relation in view. With the American youth the 
sense of propriety is conscience; the consideration of 
how they ought to be regulated in conduct as a part 
of the community is the recollection that a Divine 
person dictates the laws of that conduct and will 
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judicially hold them amenable for every part of it. 

We come, now, to The Church. To make a strong 
Republic, the church must become the most power- 
ful factor in the social and political life of the land, 
for as Foster says, ‘‘ is not a discipline thus addressed 
to the purpose of fixing religious principles in ascen- 
dancy, as far as that difficult object is within the 
power of discipline, and of infusing a wholesome 
tincture of them into whatever else is taught, the 
right way to bring up citizens faithful to all that de- 
serves fidelity in the social compact?” 

There is coming, and it is not far off, we see it in 
the Republic of France, in the newly formed Repub- 
lie of Brazil, we hear it dimly muttering from the 
mines of Siberia, a great change in the social sys- 
tems of the Old World. Webster says, ‘What is that 
conservative principle by which society can be kept 
together, then, when Empires and Kingdoms shall 
have no more influence? The only conservative 
principle must be and is, Religion! The authority 
of God! And the influence of the teaching of the 
Church”. Coleridge says, * yet those who confine the 
efficiency of an established church to its public offices, 
can hardly be placed in a much higher rank of intel- 
lect, than ‘minds of the most vulgar cast’ who un- 
dervalue the Christian mainstay. That to every par- 
ish throughout the kingdom there is transplanted a 
germ of civilization ;that in the remotest villages there 
is a nucleus, round which the capabilities of the place 
may crystallize and brighten; a model sufficiently 
superior to excite, yet sufficiently new to encourage 
and facilitate imitation; this is the unobtrusive con- 
tinuous agency of a Protestant church establishment, 
this it is which the patriot and the philanthropist, 
who would fain unite the love of peace with the faith 
in the progressive melioration of mankind, cannot 
estimate at too high a price’. One of the greatest 
works of the church is to teach the children to keep 
themselves pure and unspotted from the world and 
to do this by inculcating the love of their Father, for 
them, and by exciting their love and reverence for the 
church as his temple in which to do him honor. 
That great statesman, Daniel Webster, has said of the 
Christian ministry of the United States: “ And this 
body of clergymen has shown to the honor of their 
own country and to the astonishment of the hierar- 
chies of the Old World that it is practicable in free 
governments to raise and sustain by voluntary con- 
tributions alone, a body of clergymen, which, for de- 
votedness to their calling,for purity of life and charac- 
ter, for learning, intelligence, piety and that wisdom 
which cometh from above, is inferior to none and 
superior to most others”’. 

We have finally to consider The State. 

What constitutes a State? 

Not high-raised battlement or labored mound 
Thick wall or moated gate: 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned ; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride ; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume and pride. 
No: Men, high minded men, 

With powers as far above dull brutes endowed, 
In forest, brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude ; 
Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain: 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain: 
These constitute a State ; 

And Sovereign Law, that State’s collected will, 
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er and globes elate 
Sits empress, conniving good, repressing ill. 

At the meeting of the first Congress of the United. 
States, Daniel Webster tells us that there was a spirit 
of Christianity which rose above forms, above cere-_ 
monies, independent of sect or creed and the contro- 
versies of clashing doctrines, and John Adams in a_ 
letter to his wife, Mr. W ebster says, states that he 
never saw a more touching spectacle. “Mr. Duché 
read the Episcopal service of the Church of England 
and then, as if moved by the oceasion, he broke out. 


into extemporaneous prayer, and those men who were | 


then about to resort to force to obtain their rights | 
were moved to tears, etc.” Let the State as well as_ 
the church, teach the children to keep Sunday as a_ 
holy day. By arresting the stream of worldly thoughts, 
interests and affections, stopping the din of business, 
unloading the mind of its cares and responsibilities 

and the body of its burdens, while God speaks to men 


and they attend and hear and fear and learn to do 


His will, man gains in physical, moral and intellectual 
health. Is there one so shortsighted, whether Church- 
man or not, who would willingly extinguish the mor- 
al illumination of Sunday, and break this glorious 
mainspring of the moral government of God? 
no statesman ever forget what the family and the 


State owe to the church and to the ministers of. 


Christianity, and neither let them forget that the 
only great conservative principle by which society 
can be kept together is religion, and let State and 
church work together for the highest interests of our 
American Republic. Let us send as far as possible 
Christian statesmen to Congress, to our State Legis- 
latures and Senates and we—the people—will our- 
selves solve the most difficult problem of modern 
society. It is the duty of the State to inculcate pa- 
triotism in the teaching of scholars in the public 
schools and in the homes of the people. Teach the 
children’s hearts torespond with every throb to these 
words of Daniel Webster, “Hail! ali hail! I see be- 
fore and around me a mass of faces glowing with 
cheerfulness and patriotic pride. I see thousands of 
eyes turned towards other eyes all sparkling with 
gratification and delight. This is the New World! 
This is America! This is Washington! and this is 
the capitol of the United States! and where else, 
among the nations, can the seat of government be 
surrounded, on any day of the year, by those who 
have more reasons to rejoice in the blessings which 
they possess? Nowhere, fellow citizens! assuredly 
nowhere! Let us then meet this rising sun with joy 
and thanksgiving. . The muse inspiring 
our fathers was the Genius of Liberty, all on fire 
with a sense of oppression, and a resolution to throw 
it off: the whole world was the stage, and higher 
characters than princes trod it: and instead of mon- 
archs, countries and nations and the age beheld the 
swelling scene. How well the characters were cast, 
and how well each acted his part,and what emotions 
the whole performance excited, let history, now and 
hereafter, tell. Fellow citizens, this in- 
heritance which we enjoy to-day is not only an in- 
heritance of liberty, but of our peculiar American lib- 
erty. Liberty has existed in other times, in other 
countries and in other forms. There has beeh a 
Grecian liberty, bold and powerful, full of spirit, 
eloquence and fire; a liberty which produced multi- 
tudes of great men, and has transmitted one immor- 
tal name, the name of Demosthenes, to posterity. 


Let | 


But still it was a a liberty of States, some- 
times united, indeed, by temporary leagues and con- 
_federacies, but often involved in wars between them- 
| Selves. The sword of Sparta turned its sharpest edge 
against Athens, enslaved her and devastated Greece ; 
and j in her turn, Sparta was compelled to bend be- 
fore the power of Thebes. And let it ever be remem- 
bered, especially let the truth sink deep into all 
American minds, that it was the want of union among 
her several States which finally gave the mastery of 
all Greece, to Philip of Macedon. 

“And there has also been a Roman liberty, a proud, 
ambitious, domineering spirit, possessing free and 
popular principles in Rome itself, but even in the 
‘best days of the republic, ready to carry slavery and 
chains into the provinces and through every country 
cover which her eagles could be borne. What was the 
liberty of Spain, or Gaul, or Germany, or Britain, in 
the days of Rome? Did true constitutional liberty 
then exist? As the Roman empire declined, her 
provinces, not instructed in the principles of free 
popular government, one after another declined also, 
-and when Rome herself fell, in the end, all fell to- 
gether. Our inheritance is an inheritance of Ameri- 
can liberty. That liberty is characteristic,peculiar and 
altogether our own. Nothing like it existed in former 
times or was known in the most enlightened States 
of antiquity. 

“The State must guard and perpetuate our distinc- 
tive American political principles which are: 1. The 
establishment of popular governments on the basis 
of representation. 2. That the will of the majority, 
fairly expressed though the means of representation, 
shall have the force of law, and 3. That the law is the 
supreme rule for the government of all... 

And I now proceed to add that the strong and deep 
settled conviction of all intelligent persons amongst 
us is, that in order to support a useful and wise gov- 
ernment upon these popular principles, the general 
education of the people and the diffusion of pure mor- 
ality and true religion are indispensable. Individual 
virtue is a part of public virtue. It is difficult to 
conceive how there can remain morality in the goy- 
ernment when it shall cease to exist among the peo- 
ple; or how the aggregate of the political institutions, 
all the organs of which consist only of men, should be 
wise and beneficient and competent to inspire confi- 
dence if the opposite qualities belong to the individ- 
uals who constitute those organs and make up the 
aggregate.” The secret of the strength and unique- 
ness of our Republic lies in the fact of our union and 
also that from the beginning, the church and the 
school-house have everywhere marked the steps of 
American civilization. The whole duty of the great 
public men of the State, patriots and warriors, ora- 
tors and statemen may be admirably outlined in the 
words of Daniel Webster when he said—supposing 
George Washington back again to address the people 
at the occasion of the laying of the corner-stone of 
the addition to the Capitol on the 4th of July, 1851, 
when Mr. Webster made the address, “would he 
(Washington) not say to us: ‘Ye men of this gener- 
ation, I rejoice and thank God for being able to see 
that our labors and toils and sacrifices were not in 
vain. You are prosperous, you are happy, you are 
grateful: the fire of liberty burns brightly and stead- 
ily in your hearts, while duty and the /aw restrain it 
from bursting forth in wild and destructive confla- 


gration. Cherish liberty as you love it; cherish its 
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securities, as you to preserve it. the 
constitution which we labored so painfully to estab- 
lish, and which has been to you such a source of in- 
estimable blessings. Preserve the Union of the 
States, cemented as it was by our prayers, our tears, 
and our blood. Be true to God, to your country and 
to your duty. So shall the whole Eastern world fol- 
low the morning sun to contemplate you as a nation; 
so shall all generations honor you as they honor us; 
and so shall that Almighty power which so gracious- 
ly protected us and which now protects you, shower 
its everlasting blessings upon you and your poster- 
ity.’ 9? 


HYGIENE AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SEXUAL 
SPHERE, AND THE PHYSICIAN’S 
RELATION TO THE LAITY AS 
REGARDS THIS SUBJECT. 

BY SYDNEY BARRINGTON ELLIOTT, M.D., 


OF LOUISVILLE, KY. 

This is a subject of universal interest, and vital 
importance to all mankind, whether it be considered 
from a physical, moral, social, or medical standpoint. 
It lies at the foundation of all human improvement, 
and enduring progress. The function of reproduc- 
tion as examined into by the most scientific physi- 
ologists, and moralists, is considered to be the most 
influential of the human economy. Nowhere does 
knowledge mean so much, because here it materially 
influences morals, public health, population, disease, 
mortality ; besides personal reputation, property, legit- 
imacy, and even life itself. Yet in spite of this, it is 
a subject which is not taught in medical colleges, is 
ignored in text books on physiology—even ministers 
are ignorant on it; and worse than all, physicians 
are doing little to lift the veil of mock-modesty and 
hypocracy which keeps the masses in ignorance and 
vice. Is it not an outrage on the people that they 
should be allowed to live, propagate and bring up 
children in entire ignorance and darkness as to this 
the most important of all subjects; while every trade, 
profession, and occupation, and every other “branch 
of physiology are taught, and have light thrown upon 
them to all? True physiology teaches that, in the 
proper exercise of any natural faculty, or propensity 
in man, there is nothing that is impure, low, sensu- 
alizing, or in any way degrading. Then is it not 
high time that true hygiene and physiology of the 
sexual organs should be taught toall? For the amount 
of misery, disease and crime, resulting from abuse of 
these organs, through ignorance, is appalling; and 
few would give credit to its alarming extent. In 
ancient times the physical side of man dominated 


of these organs at this early age. If children are fed 
to develop “permanent congestion and constant irri- 
tation of the pelvic organs, then precocious and en- 
tirely morbid amativeness must result. Such chil- 
dren become an easy prey, and are early led astray 
by the bad influence of morally corrupt associates, to 
which every child is more or less exposed. None 
will deny that it is best that the young, especially 
the males, should, to a certain extent, be informed 
on these things; but is it right, is it wise, is it safe 
that they should be initiated into this subject by 
those of low morals? Is it not the parents’ duty to 
give thechildren a rightful knowledge of this subject 
at the proper time, and is it not the physician’s duty 
to enlighten and advise the parents on such a vital 
matter? If children are lable tocontract bad habits 
in infaney, they are ten-fold more so at the age of 
puberty, because of the sudden and rapid develop- 
ment of the sexual organs, with consequent great 
amorous impulse at this time; in fact, touching 
and manipulating are almost instinctively devel- 
oped, As a result of such artificial excitation, a 
child is in the most perilous danger of contracting 
the baneful habit of masturbation, which may mean 
the ruination of the victim morally, mentally and 
physically. Is not the weight of responsibility tre- 
mendous on those who have the guardianship of 
children during this critical period? For a child with- 
out careful, watchful guidance at this time, is in a 
worse state than a ship without a pilot in a storm, 
among rocks and hidden shoals. The inseparable 
relation of the moral and physical life is seen at this 
age; and it is the greatest fallacy to endeavor to 
separate mind and body in educational arrangements. 
Children must be taught to eat, drink, dress, and 
exercise hygienically; and be given proper moral 
instruction. This would greatly tend to make them 
healthy in body and mind, and fit for the duties and 
hardships of after life; and they in turn would have 
well-born off-spring. 

In marriage there are no means adopted to prevent 
the diseased and infirm from entering the matri- 
monial state and begetting children like themselves. 
People mate with everyone and anyone, regardless 
of health, age, temperament, and the means and abili- 
ty to support and educate afamily. It cannot be 
denied that premature, late and ill-assorted mar- 
riages, as well as those among the diseased and in- 
firm are highly injurious to the procreation of vigor- 
ous, healthy offspring, and to public morality; nor 
can it be denied that this evil exists to a most alarm- 
ing extent. The disease, suffering and vice resulting 
from such marriages, are not confined alone to one 
family, but are handed down from generation to 
generation. Is it not essential, then, for the preven- 


the intellectual; in more modern times the intellee- | 
tual ruled the physical; and now, the time has come | 
for the moral faculties to govern the intellectual and | 
all others, In early life, even while a child is yet in| 
the cradle, bad habits are formed of touching and 
playing with the sexual organs, as a result of im- 
proper diet, and external physical irritation. Physi-. 


ology explains this in that the sexual organs are’ 


lined with similar mucous membrane to that of the) 
mouth, stomach, bowels and other organs; and when | 
part of this membrane becomes irritated any part of | 
the body covered or lined with this membrane, may 
become deranged. Tea, coffee, meats, spices and | 
confectionery are the principal causes of irritation | 


tion of such catastrophes that the public should be 
enlightened on this subject? Ifthe unsound and the 
vicious, as well as those without the means and abili- 
ty to support a family will marry or have illegal in- 
tercourse, is it necessary, is it right, is it just that 
such should beget children when there are hygienic 
means to prevent conception? 

A large per cent. of the uterine diseases and disor- 
ders result from too frequent and improper sexual 
intercourse; and from the same cause an equally 
large per cent. of men suffer from lack of vim, tona- 
city andvigor. Because of ignorance should women 
suffer from deplorable disease and misery, and should 
men fail in life and fail to attain to the highest their 
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ability j is of on account of having thelr ener- 
gy and life force sapped out, through this too frequent 
intercourse? If men and women were enlightened on 
this subject, they would not go to excesses, and so 
injure themselves and each other, they would lead 
healthful lives, and not constantly goad the sexual 
passion into abnormal intensity, by means of gross 
and stimulating food. 

While eminent physiologists and scientists concede 
the wonderful and almost unlimited extent of pre- 
natal influence, the masses of the people are entirely 
ignorant of it. If people, who are at all healthy, 
well mated and well disposed, by taking advantage 
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of prenatal influence, can have children, who will be. 


free from all taint of inherited disease and vice, who | 
will only have the seeds of virtue sown, and still fur- 


| 


ther, can have children who will naturally attain to| 


the very highest in whatever calling they are adapted | 


for; then, is it not of the most vital importance that | 


they should be enlightened on this subject? 


If this. 


were known to all, the parents, who were fit to have. 


children, would have only those who were well born, 


free from all contamination, capable of almost un- 


limited attainment; and if those not fit to have 
children, whether from disease, vice or imperfection, 
were informed as to how to prevent conception in a 
proper, hygienic way, then all classes of unfortu- 
nates would soon be no more. 

At the present time there is just as much disease 
and suffering, and consequently crime, as ever. All 
good influences, whether physical, intellectual or 
moral are entirely inadequate. For one sufferer re- 
lieved, one reform made there are countless down- 
falls. The effect, not the cause, is being dealt with, 
and while this continues, no material good can result. 
Every second of the hour, a human soul is born into 
the world and of these, the majority go to take the 
ranks of the unfortunates, whether of the imperfect, 
the vicious, or the diseased. To remedy this, is not 
in every case to prevent these unfortunates from 
coming into the world, but to take such measures 
that they will be born healthy in body and mind. 
To accomplish this end, physicians are largely re- 
sponsible; for it is in their hands that the welfare of 
the public, to a Jarge extent, lies. They are the foun- 
tain source of knowledge as to health; and on them 
must depend, not only the cure, but the prevention 
of disease. Forif itis a high and noble thing to 
cure disease,it is far more so to prevent it; and as all 
true physicians have only the permanent welfare of 
the people at heart they will leave no stone unturned 
to accomplish this end. 


THE FATTY AND FIBROID DEGENERATIONS 


BY EPHRAIM CUTTER, M.D., LL.D., anp JOHN ASH- 
BURTON CUTTER, M.D., 
OF NEW YORK. 
ALCOHOL A CAUSE OF FATTY DEGENERATION, 


The use of alcohol is so common that this subject 
would not be well treated were not an allusion made 
to the effect of aleohol in producing fatty degenera- 
tion. Systemic writers so put it, and there is good 
reason, for alcohol is C,H,O while fat is CHO in 
varied proportion. Both are hydrocarbons and con- 
vertible with very little change in proportion. Alco- 
hol acutely produces what fatty and fibrous degen- 
eration produce chronically. 


may well sometimes called acute 
locomotor ataxy, and insanity, acute softening of 
the brain, acute paralysis and want of codrdination. 
The mental vagaries of a drunken man are like those 
of people paralyzed more or less, so much so that 
people paralyzed from fatty brain degeneration have 
been mistaken and locked up as drunkards. 

Some years ago a Mayor of a New Hampshire city 
was found in the Boston and Lowell railroad station 
in Boston helpless and unable to explain himself. 
The station officials turned him over to the police, 
and they locked him up as a drunkard. His family 
hunted him up and on being told that he never used 
liquor, the police authorities found that he suffered 


From paralysis caused by a ce rebral hemorrhage. 


A late writer says “a too free use of oils and fatty 
foods and of alcoholic beverages, produces red, 
hlotehed face and swollen carbunculated nose, oily 
surface, erythematous swelling, and redness of the 
skin generally.” 

But not only in symptoms does alcoholism resem- 


ble fatty nerve degeneration, but the autopsies have 


shown fatty degene ration of liver and other organs, 


‘it may be by causing the circulation to be languid or 
partially impeded, as well as by kinship in chemical 
elements. 


This effect of alcohol should induce great eare in 
its use in diseases of fatty degeneration, as the true 
way to treat such cases, is to avoid the use in food 
and drinks of any substance which can be converted 
into fat, wax, lard or soap, which is a prominent 
feature of late food expositions. Evidence against 
desired, 

FATTY DEGENERATION OF THE EYES. 

In view of Dr. B. W. Richardson and 8. Weir 
Mitchell’s animal experiments, showing the sudden 
production of cataract in the eyes from the subeu- 
taneous injection of sugar, and in view of the preva- 
lence of eye diseases which come from degradation 
of ocular tissues into the various forms of fatty 
degeneration, in the cornea, arecus senilis; in the 
crystalline lens, cataract, in the aqueous humour, in 
the retina, in the optic nerve and flatness of the 
eyeball from want of proper tensile and textile 
strength, this subject becomes of absorbing inter- 
est to all concerned. 

Food is here an agent of tremendous power for good 
or ill, 

Once a clergyman 76 years of age, said to me that 
he had been forbidden by his oculists to preach or 
use his eyes, on account of amaurosis, which meant 
blindness. “Now,” said he, “can you suggest any- 
thing for me?” Isaid I could as I deemed amaurosis 
one phase of fatty degeneration. He went on to 
the diet 1 told him of, which excluded carbo-hydrates 
—the results were that until the age of 84, he preached 
to the spirits in prison (so he said the last time I 
saw him, a few weeks before his death), in Concord, 
Mass., State prison, and his sight grew no worse, in 
place of the complete blindness predicted and which 
would have happened probably had he lived on ordi- 
nary diet. Fat is all right owtside the eyeball as a 
cushion, but when it replaces the substance of ocular 
tissues it is a mischief breeder. The writer is con- 
vinced that these things should be better understood 
by the Blind Asylum authorities, and those who 
bring up children, “and that they should regulate their 
diet, so as not to have an excess of carbo-hydrates 
and a loss of normal mineral salts. 


| 
| 


Of « course, cataract may come from violence, as a 
blow, ete., but here the circulation is impeded by the 
severance and dislocation of blood vessels—produc- 
ing languid movements of the blood and then fatty 
degeneration. 

I have no doubt if people were properly fed, there 
would be much less defects of organs of vision than 
now exist. 

FATTY HEART. 


The awful prevalence of death by heart failure 
makes this part of our subject a serious and impres- 
sive object of thought. We read, for example, o 
falling dead from his horse, a young man, and not a 
sign of premonition; of Secretary Windom’s death 
at a great banquet, ete. 

Now, the fatty degeneration of muscular fibrille 
along with deposits of calcareous salts and fatty 
degeneration in the coronary arteries will explain 
these deaths by showing the loss of muscular power 
in the organ. Although the heart can beat so hard 
as to rupture its own muscles, and to shake not only 
the person of its owner, but the bed where the owner 
lies, still we must look to non-traumatic causes, 
as the heart is protected by the chest, to explain the 
fatty degeneration. The greatest cause is the inges- 
tion of bad food in my opinion; food which ferments 
in the alimentary canal producing carbonic acid, 
sulphydric acid, carburetted and_ sulphuretted 
hydrogen, which are absorbed by stomach walls and 
pericardium, and directly paralyze the heart (veter- 
inarians and farmers know how soon a horse will die 
of colic from the paralysis of these gases just named 
and produced by wrong feeding), by food which lays 
down fat in excess and does not strengthen the car- 
diac muscles, to name no more. 

The way to treat heart disease is to give food that 
makes the blood normal and hence easily circulating, 
produces no gases to paralyze, and lays down healthy 
tissues in the place of fatty ones. This can be and 
is done, as I have repeatedly seen. Nature will re- 
move the fatty deposit, renew the healthy structure 
once more and restore normality, if she is only given 
the right materials with which to work. 


ANGINA PECTORIS. 
Angere, to choke ; pectoris, the breast. 
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Angina pec- | truth ; 
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II. FIBROID DEGENERATIONS 


oecur very close to and along with fatty degeneration. 
Fibroids are tissues of the connective variety which 
are deposited sometimes alone, and often with mus- 
cular tissues in a partially paralyzed condition of 
languid and interrupted circulatory states. 

When the fibrous tissues are laid down in those 
states they thicken, increase in size and form large, 
massive globar and oval tumors, as is often seen in 
gynecology, which resemble at times a monstrous 
amoeba solidified. When.the fibrous tissues of sheaths 
of nerves grow thicker, they compress the space occu- 
pied by the nerves, and paralyze as if by pinching; 
thus we have sclerosis in the spinal cord. Of course 
in the state of compression the circulation is languid 
and interfered with, and fatty degeneration follows 
as a matter of course. From the kinship of fatty 
degeneration and fibroid degeneration one would 
naturally conclude a kinship in primal cause, to wit: 
bad feeding. This conclusion is correct. Cases of 
fibroid degeneration treated by food excluding carbo- 
hydrates have done well and been cured. The fre- 
quency of fibroids in women may be due to their 
habit of tight lacing in addition to bad food. Cer- 
tainly the corsets of women do impede circulation 
and make it languid. I saw one such case the other 
day. I stood amazed at her hazardous trifling with 
life and health, simply to gratify an acquiescence 
with a fashionable standard of esthetics ; 7. ¢., a wasp- 
like waist! From tight lacing and carbohydrates in 
excess as food women die. It is a wonder, not that 
so many of these angels on earth die from disease of 
fatty and fibroid degeneration, but that so many sur- 
vive! Give us a set of mothers with non-languid 
and unimpeded circulation, and you will see a better 
race of human beings on the earth. 


DEGENERATIONS ARE SUBJECT TO THE LAW OF 
NUTRITION, 


It has been generally understood or tacitly acknowl- 


edged that there is one law of nutrition for fatty and 


‘fibroid degenerations, and another for healthy tissues. 


That is, if healthy tissues change, so that it requires 


seven years to get a new body (this is far from the 
nails and the hair grow at the rate of at least 


toris is a peculiar nervous, painful affection of the half an inch a month; a broken bone unites in from 


heart which is set down asa cause of death, and which ‘four to six w eeks ; 


needs special emphasis as coming under the head we. 
are considering. The best time to treat is between 
the paroxysms, by altering the nutrition so as to take 
up the calcareous and other deposits in the coronary 
arteries, and thus give a better circulation. As I 
grow older, I cannot but regard the heart as an auton- 
omy governed mostly by the cardiac plexuses of 
nerves (which cover its whole surface and are large 
as the cerebral nerve centers); that while they do 
not cerebrate they cardiate ; that j is, they regulate the 
beat, the action and feeling of the heart with an 
autonomy that leaves the brain out of the question, 
and cares for the heart’s needs as an independent 
nerve center. What we call angina pectoris may 
come from cutting off the supply of blood, and the 
efforts of the nerve centers to do their vital work on 
this insufficient power. Be this as it may, I have 
seen angina pectoris cured by attention to the prin- 
ciple of feeding which prevents and removes fatty 
and calcareous degeneration. I wish this was more 
generally understood and acted on. 


the teeth are constantly changing 
—we think that seven months is nearer the truth) ; 
then the fatty and fibroid degenerations will take 
more than seven years to be replaced. This we 
do not believe, but think that the same law of rapidity 
of elemental changes applies to diseased and healthy 
tissues. 

I have seen a uterine fibroid three inches in diam- 
eter totally subside in two months’ time, and I have 
seen fatty hearts change the pronunciation of their 
sounds in less than one month by food treatment 
alone; I have seen cases when the fatty heart has 
come to normality of size in less than six months. 
Valvular lesions take longer time. 

The three factors of Bright’s disease have been re- 
moved from the urine permanently and cases are now 
living after a lapse of from six to sixteen years. 

Patients with fibrinal degeneration of liver, stom- 
ach, bowels and spinal cord, are now living in en- 
joyment of a normal existence. If space would per- 
mit, cases occurring in practice of the last fifteen 
years (to cover no et could be given with also 
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specific lines of treatment. The general principles of 
treatment have been: 

1. The acceptance of the principle that the body 
tissues are constantly undergoing metamorphosis. 

2. To get the blood into a normal ecoudition and 
keep it there. 

3. To get and keep the urine at a specific gravity 
of 1015-1020; free from bile and deposit. 

4, Nos. 2and 3, to be obtained and held by food, 
medicines, massage and all therapeutical agents 
known to medical men. 

5. To keep the patient under constant observation 
and not to be discharged till cured or well along on 
the road to health. 

The Ariston, 1730 Broadway, N. Y. 
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PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 


To the Editor of the JoURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION: 


The trustees of the Medico-Chirurgical College met on the | 


8rd inst., and elected Dr. W. Frank Haehnlen, Professor of 
Obstetries ; Dr. Wm. Easterly Ashton, Professor of Gynecol- 
ogy and Dr. Charles M. Seltzer, Professor of Hygiene. Dr. 
Benjamin T. Shimwell, was appoint Adjunct Professor of 
Operative Surgery ; and Dr. H. H. Boone, Adjunct Professor 
of Chemistry. The vacant chairs in the faculty attracted a 


number of candidates whose claims were so good and whose | 


endorsements were so numerous and so strong, that the 
trustees were embarassed in making a selection. It is hoped 
that some of the gentlemen who were unsuccessful on this 
occasion, may yet receive appointments that will secure 
their valuable services to this young and vigorous school. 
The announcement was made in a former letter of certain 
additions to the faculty of Jefferson, and also of the proposed 
removal of Jefferson College and Hospital to South Broad 
street, the trustees having acquired title to an excellent 
location opposite the Rush library. The plans are now 
nearly completed, and as soon as they are adopted, work 
will be begun at once, as it is intended to be ready for occu- 
pancy when term of 1893-4 opens. 
_ At the stated meeting of the College of Physicians held on 
June 1, the honor of Associate Fellowship, by recommen- 
dation of the Council, was conferred upon Dr. Thomas Addis 


Emmet, of New York, and Dr. Reginald H. Fitz, of Boston.’ 


At the preceding meeting, held May 4, Drs. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, of Boston, and Wm. H. Welch of Baltimore, were 
elected to Associate Fellowship. 

Among the evidences of the arrival of summer, we observe 
the opening of the city bath houses, at which, according to 
the daily papers, a million and a half baths were taken last 
year; and also the opening of the Red Bank Sanitarium for 
sick children some miles below the city, on the Delaware 
river. Of this noble charity, now in its sixteenth year of use- 
fulness, we might say a few appreciative words. At the 
opening yesterday, seventeen hundred children and parents 
were present enjoying the scenery, and the well shaded 
grounds of the Association. Within the enclosure are little 
hammocks and swings under the trees, and games for the 
larger children. There is a building for preparing soup, 
milk, sandwiches, and other food for free distribution among 
the visitors, and also an administration building, which con- 
tains a hosp‘tal ward for children, who may be too sick to 
return to the city, and for accident and emergency cases. 
The little ones are accompanied by their mothers or care 
takers, and admission is by tickets which can be obtained 
by any physician, or are given upon the statement that the 


children are free from infectious disease. The plan is simi- 
lar to the country week, in that itis intended to give poor 
dwellers in city courts and allies the benefit of fresh air and 
sunshine, and thus keep them from falling sick. The asso- 
ciation, through the generosity of one of the managers, owns 
two fine steamboats which make hourly trips between the 
city and the Sanitarium. The effect upon the health of the 
thousands of children who are transported from the hot 
streets of the city to breathe the fresh air in this well 
appointed Sanitarium is inealeulable. One of the most 
attractive features of this noble charity being its accessi- 
bility without restriction, ethnological, sociological, or theo- 
logical, to all who need its ministrations, tickets being 
placed in the hands of physicians to distribute among their 
| poor patients. 

| Asimilar institution on a large scale, is the Children’s Sea 
“Shore House at Atlantie City; where mothers may be sent 
with sick infants to spend a fortnight at the sea side, a little 
cottage with two rooms being awarded to each mother and 
‘infant. Older children are accommodated in wards in a 
fairly large administration building, where resident physi- 
cians and nurses care for them, and everything is provided 


for their comfort and pleasure. There is also a play house 
or amusement hall near the beach, where the convalescent 
“ones may romp without disturbing the sick. Admission to 
this institution is also under the direction of Philadelphia 
physicians, patients being admitted in order of application, 
| the capacity of the House being fully tested during the 
height of summer. A small rate of board is charged where 
patients or their friends are able to meet the charge. 

While on the subject of parks, it might be said that our 
many small parks in different parts of the city are utilized 
as therapeutic agents or sanitary resorts to a great extent, 
by children and older persons, and probably exert a power- 
ful influence in keeping the mortality rate of Philadelphia 
at such a low point as it is as compared with other large 
cities. There is also a charity which hunts out little chil- 
dren, and gives them a day’s outing in Fairmont Park, on 
selected dates during the heated term. Music is provided 
by the city authorities, every afternoon in summer, in five 
different localities in this immense park of nearly 4,000 
acres, Which serves as a great sanitarium for those who are 
unable to leave the city, and probably exercises an impor- 
tant influence upon the climate and healthfulness of the 
northwestern portion of the city. 

It is of interest to students, especially of botany, to know 
‘that the city has just purchased John Bartram’s famous 
garden upon the river Schuylkill, opposite the southern por- 
tion of the city. This was the first botanie garden to be 
established in the United States, and still contains many 
rare trees planted by Bartram’s hand, among which is a 
giant cypress, which was brought from Florida in his saddle- 
bags, and in which he always took great pride. The house 
of the farmer-botanist, whom Linnzus pronounced “the 
greatest natural botanist in the world,’—is still standing. 
Above the door, this inscription cut in stone can be read: 
“It is God alone, Almighty Lord, 

The Holy One by me Adored. 
—JOHN BARTRAM, 1770.”’ 

The house is in a good state of preservation, and with the 
barn, was built by Bartram’s own hands. The grounds com- 
prise about a dozen acres, but it is proposed to add afew 
more acres extending along the edge of the river, which will 
make it a very attractive spot. 

The State Board of Charities has just presented to the 
Governor its report upon the State Hospital for the Insane, 
at Danville. An investigation was ordered on account of 
some published charges of mismanagement, which the Board 


has just declared to be not well founded. The Board is also 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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making a searching inquiry into the management of the 
State Industrial Reformatory at Huntingdon. This institu- 
tion is not a place of punishment for criminals, but is for the 
purpose of preventing young offenders from becoming crim- 
inals. Those ranging in age from 14 to 19 years, who have 
committed their first offense, are sent here to be trained in 
useful occupations, in order to make them self-supporting 
and reputable citizens, or in a word, to accomplish their 
reformation. 
daily papers of the progress of the investigation, it would 
appear that brutality and severity had characterized the 
recent administration, and that there had been lack of 
proper medical care. One incorrigible youth, who had been 
repeatedly beaten, and who was in solitary confinement, 
was discovered to be insane by the Board, and was sent to 
the State Hospital for the Insane at Norristown. The 
report of the Board is awaited with much interest, and it is 
hoped that the ultimate result of the investigation will be 
to place this institution on a par with the New York State 
Reform School at Elmira, 

A curious case occurred in Camden recently. <A colored 
woman, aged over 60, and possessed of a little property, had 
living with her a man to whom she was not married, but to 
whom she had willed her money. The brute, Moulton by 
name, becoming tired of the slow process of nature, decided 
to kill the woman, and the bright idea occurred to him that 
there was a demand for dissecting material over in Phila- 
delphia. He actually applied to a medical student at the 
University of Pennsylvania to purchase the body, agreeing 
to deliver it in a good condition when wanted. Some ques- 
tioning elicited the fact that the supposed cadaver was still 
on the hoof, upon which the student drew out and notified 
the Camden police, who did nothing to prevent the tragedy, 
which soon occurred. The murderer was taken red-handed, 
promptly tried and convicted. It is now suggested that the 
whole conduct of the affair proves the man to be insane, and 
he should not be punished; but it is an important question 
to decide whether or not the kind of insanity which finds its 
only expression in the commission of extraordinary and 
eccentric crimes, should be held to indicate irresponsibility 
and confer immunity from punishment for such revolting 
crimes. The safety of those who are still sane evidently 
requires that some eflicient and permanent check shall be 
placed upon such conduct. It is better that one insane crim- 
inal should be hung than that ten innocent, law-abiding 
persons be brutally murdered. 

A respectable man was found in the street last week, wan- 


dering about and utterly unable to give an account of him- | 
He was diagnosticated as a case of plain drunk by the. 


self. 
city police, and locked up over night in a station house. The 


next morning he was no better, but rather worse, and he. 


was accordingly sent to the Philadelphia Hospital, where he 
was found to be suffering with fracture of the skull, from 
which he died. It was subsequently learned that he had 
been spending the day with a fishing party, and that one of 
his companions had, in throwing out his line, struck the 
patient upon his head with the lead “dipsey” or weight on 
the line.- He did not experience much discomfort at the 
time, but when he started for home, his friends accompanied 
him to the train. When he reached the city he was aphasic 
and did not know where he wanted to go, and unfortunately 
was taken in charge as above stated. An investigation of 
this case is likely to occur by the Director of Public Safety, 
as policemen have had suflicient warning upon this point, 
and there are surgeons connected with each police station, 
and a Chief Police Surgeon who could be reached at any 
time over the telephone. 

Dr. J. Solis-Cohen recently operated at the Jefferson Col- 
lege Hospital upon a case of sarcoma of the throat, remov- 


NECROLOGY. 


From the accounts that have appeared in the 
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| ing the larynx and upper part of the trachea. The patient 
has since done well, and was presented at the last meeting of 
the Philadelphia County Medical Society (May 25). At the 
same meeting, Dr. Wm. H. Morrison reported cases of brain 
| surgery in his own practice, one being a case of brain abscess 
with recovery after trephining; also a case where trephin- 
ing was performed for epilepsy ; and a very interesting case 
of linear craniotomy for idiocy, performed a year ago, with 
report of present improved condition of the patient. 

Dr. Laplace operated last month upon a boy 8 years of 
age at the Philadelphia Hospital for microcephaly, or pre- 
mature ossification of the sutures. The child had only rudi- 
mentary intelligence, was pleased with music, but did not 
understand speech, and did not articulate. Linear crani- 
otomy, or craniectomy, was performed for a distance of 
about 10 centimetres along the left side of the median 
suture. The child died the same evening from shock. 

The Alumni Association of Jefferson College held a social 
meeting in the Pharmaceutical Laboratory on the 31st ult., 
holding what was called a “Smoker,” which is a German 
student “ Kneipe.” Such meetings are useful in promoting 
sociability and acquaintance among the alumni. 


Antipyrin for Diabetes, 
To the Editor of the JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION: 

I read with much interest the article on the treatment of 
Diabetes Mellitus, in your issue of May 28, 1892, and take the 
liberty of adding a drug to Dr. Riggs’ list of four, because it 
has recently served me so signally. 

Sometime since I wascalled upon to treat a lady who had 
been suffering from this trouble for five previous years. 

When I took charge of her case she was passing a large 
amount of urine containing 20 per cent. of sugar. 

In treating the case I used all the regulation drugs, among 
them the four that are the basis of the aforementioned arti- 
cle, but was unable to make any definite impression in her 
“ease. 

In despair, partly, and on theoretical grounds I put the 

/patient on antipyrin for one week, and was much delighted 
to find at the end of this period that the sugar was reduced 
to one half per cent. 
_ Iwas compelled to stop the antipyrin on account of its 
| usual unfortunate effect on the heart-action, and returned 
to my previous treatment with bromide of arsenic. In about 
a month the urine showed an increase of sugar to 10 per 
cent. I then made another trial with the antipyrin for a 
week and succeeded in reducing the sugar to one quarter 
per cent., in spite of the fact that I was glad not to continue 
its administration longer on account of the alarming pros- 
tration and cardiac depression which existed at the close of 
the week. 

The lady then commenced to take a combination of 
Fow ler’s solution and citrate of lithia three times a day before 
meals in Vichy water in connection with an anti-diabetic 
diet and saccharin, and her urine has continued at one quar- 
ter per cent. of sugar and moderate in quantity ever since, 
uniformly. Frev’k F.C, Demargst, M.D. 

Passaic, N. J., June 1, 1892. 


NECROLOGY. 


Dr. Cuarues E, pe LA VerGne, of Brooklyn, died June 4, 
in the thirty-fifth year of his age. He was born and edu- 
cated in Brooklyn, and became with little delay one of the 
prominent juniors of his profession. He was chosen to 
numerous places of responsibility. His fatal malady was 
diphtheria, contracted in the course of professional duties. 
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EXCLUSIVE MEDICAL ATTENDANCE 
MONEY-VALUE. 

It not infrequently happens that a physician is 
called upon to give his sole attention to a single 
patient. This is especially the case where a medical 
man is called to some distant point to do an opera- 
tion or to give advice as a consultant. Or again, a 
physician may be led to give his services to an 
invalid who must needs be attended when travelling 
from one place to another. 

So far as we know, the unit-measure of value for 
such exclusive services has never been authoritatively 
or legally settled. Is there any unit or per diem 
charge which can be stated as just and proper—in 
default of an explicit and mutual agreement made 
beforehand? 

A noteworthy case has recently been made public 
which affords a partial solution to the problem. A 
law-suit in New York City and the outcome of a 
jury’s prolonged deliberations has been one of the 
foremost topics before the medical fraternity of that 
city. Dr. William M. Polk had occasion to bring 
suit for the services of his business associate, Dr. 
Barrows. The latter gentleman was called to Atlanta, 
Georgia, as a consultant in a case of fever. He was 
absent in that city about ten days, and a bill was 
presented, virtually placing a per diem value of $250 
on his services; the gross amount of the bill was 
$2,500. Payment having been refused, Dr. Polk felt 
constrained to bring suit. The case was well tried 
and will undoubtedly serve as a precedent in future 
cases of exclusive attendance. Among the witnesses 
who testified for the plaintiff were Drs. Wyeth, Loomis, 
Gibney and Anderton. It will be readily recognized 
how large a proportion of the dramatis persone were 
men of Southern origin. Dr. John A. Wyeth stated 
that he would have expected to receive $300 a day 
for services such as were rendered in this case. Dr. 
A. L. Loomis testified that he would not consider 
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the bill of Dr. Polk was just and fair. 


Atlanta. Dr. Gibney placed a value of not less than 
#25 per horam on his services if called to a distant 
city,and in regard to the case under trial he thought 
the physician was entitled to from $10 to $15 per 
horam. Dr, Anderton, who for many years had been 
the late Dr. Fordyce Barker’s assistant, testified that 
The deposi- 


tions of two physicians of Atlanta were read, giving 
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it as their opinion that the services of the consultant 
from New York—who “only made a few suggestions 
about some minor matters”’—would be recompensed 
by a $50 per diem payment. 

The jury in this case was “out” a long time—over 
twenty hours. The discrepant views of values held 
by the medical witnesses were reflected, in a com- 
pound ratio, by the jurymen. A verdict was only 
reached after much debate and many mutual conces- 
sions, but in the end they awarded $1,500 to the 
plaintiff, which has the effeet of declaring that—in 
default of an early agreement or contract—the entire 
time of a physician is worth $150 a day, or six dollars 
an hour. 

This case will probably have the effect of calling 
the attention of the profession to the importance of 
some prearrangement of rates before exclusive ser- 
vices are rendered. It is highly obnoxious to the 
average practitioner to be compelled in public to say 
how much his time is worth by the day or hour, and 
afterwards to find his name in the public prints, 
under captions such as “ What it costs to get Sick,” 
“Doctors Disagree Again” or “ Exorbitant Medical 
Charges.” Even if a plaintiff should récover the 
full amount of his bill, how is he to be recompensed 
for his loss of time and other inconveniences atten- 
dant upon even suits that are won? 


PESTILENTIAL ENVIRONMENTS AT AMOY, 

Dr. Epwarp Beptor, formerly of Philadelphia, is 
our Consul to Amoy, China. That city is said to be 
“the dirtiest city on the face of the globe.” Froma 
report of Dr. BEpLor, relative to past and future of 
cholera at that place, we infer that its bad repute is 
thoroughly deserved. 

The city is a relic of the past, and has neither 
sewers nor introduced water-supply. Some of the 
streets are two feet wide, and from that point extend 
to six feet. A wheeled vehicle cannot use them, and 
an equestrian could not turn all the corners without 
at times dismounting. Here and there are left open 
spaces or plazas dug out so as to serve as a cesspool 
for several blocks. Into these cesspits the streets 
and houses discharge their filth. This filth is culti- 
vated on the surface and mh&de to yield eight crops 
of water-cress or onions or water-lilies. Under a 
tropically. hot sun these plants thrive marvelously 
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and produce enough, upon a single square, to keep a 
thousand souls from starvation. 

Pigs are everywhere, as also the pariah-dog. They 
are so starved that all kinds of offal are welcome to 
‘them. They leave nothing for the mouse, rat or cat. 
These latter have a struggle for survival. The rat’s 
lot is an especially unhappy one, for there is a price 
upon his head as a highly prized delicacy among the 
poorer classes. What the pigs cannot stomach is 
thrown into the street, and lies there until washed 
away by the rain, or carried onward by the feet of the 
pedestrian multitude. The dogs scratch this street filth 
over and it is further scattered, kept stirred up and 
offensive. It is only justice to the pig and dog to 
say that they are for the place and climate excellent 
scavengers. They devour almost everything that is 
thrown away. It is said that the pig consumes hu- 
man excrement and urine. Without them the popu- 
lation would be swept away by pestilence in thirty days. 

The grave-yards and the inhabited districts of 
Amoy are intermingled. In one cemetery the tomb- 
stones crowd one another so closely that they form 
one solid white surface of rock, brick, ‘pottery or 
cement, covering one million square feet. Some of 
the very old stones get crowded out altogether and 
are taken by the living for building materials. It is 
said that there, in another holy burial plot, not less 
than 25,000 bodies are buried vertically to save space. 
These bodies lie or stand in a plot of ground of an 
area of an equal number of square feet. Amoy has a 
million of living population and four times as many 
in the graveyards. The wells are shallow, some are 
sunk on the very edges of the cemeteries and even in 
among the tombs themselves. The water is almost 
invariably muddy-looking, and discolored by the per- 
petual turning up of the soil. 

Although cremation is practiced by the Chinese, 
it does not take place until after an interment of six 
months or of some years. No grave may be opened 
within the year without a permit of the authorities. 
Burial generally is ordered within twenty-four hours 
after death. Many families throw lime on the coffin 
until it is entirely covered and then the grave is filled 
with earth. This is not a bad procedure in a pesti- 
lential locality, but it is done because it is believed 
to give the occupant good fortune in his underworld 
adventures. The building regulations provide that 
no house shall be built more than two stories high 
and shall not obstruct the light and ventilation of the 
neighbors. In this way the terrible over crowding, 
that would otherwise take place, is prevented. Onthe 
other hand, the benefits of quarantine and isolation, 
in times of epidemic, are ignored. The house where 
cholera is, or has just been, is frequently crowded 
with friends, priests and acolytes, who along with the 
members of the family, seek to exorcise the particular 
evil spirit which controls or manages the disease. 


THE DETROIT MEETING. 


The gathering of members of the American Medi- 
cal Association in Detroit, during the past week, will 
be remembered as one of the most profitable of the 
forty-three annual meetings of this large body of 
American Practitioners of Medicine. 

The attendance was large and included many men, 
whose names are household words in the medical 
world. Many were there whose attainments give 
them a firm and secure footing on the upper rungs of 
our professional ladder. 

Three hundred and thirty papers on the official 
program attested the results of many hours of patient 
toil and thought to be freely, gladly given forth as 
so many units in a common treasury for the benefit 
of all. 

The action of the Association in transferring most 
of the business that usually comes before the general 
sessions, to an executive committee, composed of 
three from each of the Sections, will be a most satis- 
factory time saver. 

A resolution directing the President to appoint a 
committee of five to confer with similar committees 
from the New York State Society and the New York 
State Association, for the purpose of harmonizing 
differences met with unanimous approval. 

After this action a resolution was unanimously 
adopted directing the appointment of a committee 
to revise the Code of Ethics, the Constitution and 
By-laws of the Association, and to report their rec- 
ommendations at the next meeting. 

It will be noted that this action was unanimous. 

While councils of conservative moderation will 
no doubt prevail, the desire and disposition of the 
members to place themselves and the Association in 
accord with the more liberal thought of the day, will 
find definite expression in the report of this import- 
ant committee. 

The Nominating Committee closed its work by 
unanimously adopting a resolution which was in- 
tended to emphasize the already expressed wish of 
the Association in this particular. 

This action will be received with acclamation and 
earnest approval by the entire medical profession, 
and be the direct means of harmonizing many dis- 
cordant elements. In effect it will result in a practi- 
cal unification of our whole profession. Excuses 
for holding aloof from County, State and National 
Societies will be blotted out, and only muttered by 
professional Ishmaelites. 

The work outlined above, enables us to take a fore- 
east of the future, in which we already see many rifts 
in the clouds which have heretofore shadowed the at- 
tempts made to revise our organic laws. 

The medical profession of Detroit were united as 
one great, large hearted man with arms wide open 
with a generous welcome to every member of the As- 
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sociation. The doors to the homes of Detroit people 
swung easily on their hinges as they opened to hos- 
pitably receive and entertain the members of the 
Association. The reception given by the local pro- 
fession at the Armory was superb. While those given 
by Mayor Pingree, General Alger, Mr. Stearns and 
Mr. Geo. 8. Davis were as if of the royal blood given 
to the nobility. Kings and Princes were we all on 
that occasion. 

The great laboratories of Mrssrs. PARKE, Davis & 
Co. were continuously open to visitors, and the enter- 
tainment given by this firm was of the most lavish 
character. Every day carriage rides, boat rides, 
lunches, and in fact everything an Alladin could 
dream of, were provided for the ladies who accompa- 
nied the delegates. 

‘At the conclusion every delegate and every lady 
left Detroit convinced that Paradise was not far from 
Detroit, and its inhabitants first cousins of the people 
of that city, which we now know has quafter of a 
million of inhabitants, and is situated on the banks 
of the Detroit River, in the State of Michigan. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Dr. Hotmes PRAISE OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE.— 
Dr. Oliver W. Holmes has always been a keen ad- 
mirer of the hygienic functions of medicine. He is 
still firm in that opinion. From a letter of his, bear- 
ing date of May last, we borrow the following sen- 
tence: “Iam an out-and-out believer in preventive 
measures against diseases as contrasted with what 
are called curative agencies.” 

In praising hygiene at the expense of medication, 
Dr. Holmes is simply commending the bridge that 
carries him safely. All his life long, his need for 
drugs has been kept down to the minimun, by rea- 
son of his prophylactic watchfulness. His physique, 
even in his green and salad days, was never so robust 
as to warrant any but the simplest courses of life. 
The laws of simple living having become ingrained 
he can neither tolerate nor commend the potent 
potions of the pharmacy. 


THE FEMALE AsyLUM PuysiciAn.—In Virginia, the 
proposed legislation requiring that there shall be one 
female assistant at each of the hospitals for the in- 
sane progressed favorably at the last session of the 
Legislature, although it did not pass both houses. 
The friends of the proposed law are not discouraged. 
The lower house of the Legislature may be considered 
as committed to the measure; the Senate rejected the 
bill. Some of the ablest of the Senators are and will 
continue to be its advocates. Two years hence the 
bill will be reintroduced, and thousands of citizens 
will have discussed the merits of the proposition. 
The Richmond Despatch predicts that the next Senate 
will pass the recently rejected bill, or one like it, 


which will result in “the boards of directors being 
required by law to have at least one female physician 
in each asylum, who, under the direction of the Su- 
perintendent, shall be made to give her attention to 
the female insane.” 


Nortu CarotinA Boarp or HeattH.—The May 
Bulletin of this Board has just been published. We 
notice that Dr. W. H. Harrell; of Williamston, 
has become a member, taking the place for- 
merly held by Dr. J. M. Baker of Tarboro. An arti- 
cle on the ventilation of churches and chapels is the 
sanitary leader of this last issue of the Bulletin. 

INJURIES TO THE SPINAL CorD AND ITS ENVELOPES 
WITHOUT FRACTURE OF THE SpinE.—Dr. N. Senn, of 
Chicago, chairman of the special committee on pro- 
gramme for the sixth annual meeting of the National 


Association of Railway Surgeons, reports the above — 


as one of the topics for consideration. 

1. History. 

2. Experimental Research. 

3. Anatomical Landmarks. 

4, Spinal Localization. 

5. Diagnosis from the Standpoint of the Neurolo- 
gist. 

6. Pathology and Pathological — 

7. Prognosis. 

8. Treatment. 

9. Medico-legal Aspects. 


10. Statistics of the Amount of Money Paid by 


the Railroads of the United States during the last 
ten years for Alleged Injuries of the Spine. | 
Each of these sub-heads is to be considered in a 


thirty-minute paper, after which the subject will be - 


open to discussion by the entire Association, with the 
best talent in the Association leading, and in this 
way it will systematically dispose of this perplexing 
subject in a scientific manner, and collect together a 
volume of material of inestimable value both to 
surgeons and railway companies. 


ABSTRACTS. 


TREATMENT oF INTESTINAL Dyspepsia. (Leading Article, 
Boston Med. and Surg. Journal, March 17, 1892.) 

As this form of dyspepsia is generally, predominantly, a 
dyspepsia of starches, there is a leading indication to abstain 
from amylaceous and saccharine articles of diet. There 
should be a maximum of albuminoids—meat, eggs, fish—and 
a minimum of carbohydrates and fats. Brilliant results have 
been attained by a diet of raw meat—6 to 10 ozs. of lean beef or 
mutton, reduced to a pulp and cooked but slightly, if at all; 
to be eaten well seasoned with a little bread, but without 
vegetables. Thin slices of underdone roast meat, fresh 
broiled fish, raw oysters and other shell fish, soft boiled 
eggs, boiled ham, together with sour kraut, smoked herring, 
alittle stale cheese, etc., have been recommended, the latter 
articles being particularly unlikely to undergo putrefactive 
decomposition. 

Chronic indigestion of this type is the result of long-con- 
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tinued dietetic errors, and in its treatment, the dietetic plan 
marked out above should be adhered to as closely as possi- 
ble. By way of medication, intestinal antisepsis is indicated, 
and is unquestionably of some service. For thig purpose 
combinations of chalk, bismuth, magnesia, salol, salicylate 
of soda and naphthol are valuable. The patient may take 
after each meal a powder consisting of 5 grs. each of pre- 
pared chalk, magnesia and salol, or 5 grs. each of salicylate 
of bismuth and naphthol. Nux vomica and columbo are 
also valuable. Diastases often are of service. Either malt 
or pancreatic diastases may be used. They are to be given 
during the meal. [They probably act by digesting the starch 
in the stomach, and favoring absorption of the resulting 
sugar before it reaches the intestine. ] 

Laxatives often prove beneficial, but must be used judi- 
ciously, and with the single purpose of emptying the bowel 
of its fermenting contents. Rhubarb, senna, aloes, sulphur, 
cascara and magnesia are among the best laxatives in this 
condition. 

Dr. G. B. Wood says; “The remedy which we have found 
most effective in the permanent cure of a disposition to the 
accumulation of flatus in the bowels,is an infusion made 
with ‘4 oz. of columbo, ‘4 oz. of ginger, a drachm of senna 
and a pint of boiling water, and given in the dose of a wine- 
glassful three times a day.” 


Primary DenrITION IN Its RELATION To Ricxets. (Lancet, 
May 14, 1892.) 

Drs. Geo. Carpenter, and R. Dennison Pedley, of the Eve- 
lina Hospital for Sick Children, have examined the mouths 
of 500 children with obvious rickets, and have found that 
the results were not confirmatory of the prevelent ideas on 
the subject. Briefly tabulated their results are as follows: 
A, In the vast majority of patients, the teeth are perfect in 
structure. There is no deficiency of enamel. The teeth do 
not become loose and rapidly fall out. There is no special 
proneness to decay. B. In those rare cases where the teeth 
have been found defective a history of inherited syphilis has 
been obtained. (. Dentition is undoubtedly delayed. 

While not holding with Panot that rickets is a syphilitic 
manifestation, these observers find that the syphilitic 
cachexia when present, isa very powerful agent in the produc- 
tion of rickets. They say that in a large number of rickety 
children a syphilitic history can be obtained if inquired for, 
and the observer is not infrequently startled by the appear- 
ance in some such cases of a slight syphilitic rash on the 
buttocks, anal condylomata, specific ulcer in the mouth, eye 
trouble or what not, in a child who, for all the signs that 
were present at the time of the first examination, would 
otherwise have passed as rickety merely. These signs 
showed that the disease was smouldering on, and that the 
syphilitic cachexia was underlying the rickety trouble. On 
this account they do not attach that importance to the head- 
ing B which they might otherwise have done. What they 
do claim however, is that it is not proven that rickets is 
responsible for all the dental troubles that have been laid 
to its charge; that the association of rickets with carious 
teeth as between cause and effect, is merely an assumption ; 
and that caries does not take place in any case in rickety 
children to anything like the extent the text-books would 
lead one to infer. 


Sromatitis ApHtHosa (Archives of Pediatrics, May, 1892). 

Forcheimer presents the following conclusions: 

I. Stomatitis aphthosa is a disease produced by some 
form of deleterious material in the circulation: 

II, This material may have its origin in various processes, 
bacterial or otherwise. 
III. This material may, therefore, be of various kinds. 


IV. This material acts upon a nerve or nerves, or upon a 
nerve-centre or nerve-centres. 


Y. Producing an herpetic eruption which is the aphthous 


process. 


Avro-Intoxtcations, (Pacific Record of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, March 15, 1892.) 

Albertoni draws from his experiences the following con- 
clusions: 1. In the human body there is a continual 
development of toxic substances. 2. The principal 
seat of their development is the intestine, and, in 
the first place, the large intestine, while they ori- 
ginate in a lesser degree in the muscles, in the glands, 
and in other tissues. 3. The best known process 
which causes auto-intoxication, is putrefaction. 4. The 
known substances which come into play in the intoxication, 
are: Peptoxine, organic bases (leucomaine, ptomaine), pro- 
ducts of the aromatic series (indol, skatol, phenol, aromatic 
acids, etc.), lactic acid and volatile sebacic acids, ammonia, 
methan, hydrosulphuric acid, methylmercaptan, aceton), 
5. Many of these substances are forming incessantly dur- 
ing state of health, albeit in small quantities, different ac- 
cording to individuality. 6. The mechanisms which limit 
or prevent auto-intoxications are: In the stomachic-intes- 
tinal canal the presence of hydrochloric acid, other acids, 
glucose, ete., in the other organism destruction of the toxic 
substances by oxygen and their rapid elimination. 7. All 
conditions tending to induce an alteration of said mechan- 
isms may become the cause of auto-intoxication ; accordingly 
in the first place, diseases of the digestive tract, diseases 
limiting the intervention of oxygen (anzmia, chlorosis, etc.) 
and diseases which cause a violent destruction of tissues. 
Diseases of the organs of secretion and elimination are al- 
ways apt to induce an indirect auto-intoxication. 8. Fatigue 
and over-exertions, insolation, fasting, lead to auto-intoxica- 
tions in consequence of increased and abnormal develop- 
ment of regressive products, which it is not possible to se- 
crete and transform with the necessary rapidity. 9. Many 
pathogenic microérganisms may induce a secondary auto-in- 
toxication by giving rise through their activity to the for- 
mation of specific toxic substances in the various tissues. 
10. General diagnosis of auto-intoxication has its principal 
element in the discovery of known toxic substances, in the 
urine, the feces, the liquid secretions, or the tissues. In 
this connection the discovery of sulphuric acid, phenol, indi- 
ean, aceton, ammonia, diamine, the alkaloids, pepton, oxy- 
butyric acid has attained a positive importance. The toxi- 
city of urine has failed as yet to reach much importance, al- 
though it is sometimes a serious element. 11. Among the 
forms of auto-intoxication which have been most investi- 
gated, we have to mention, besides those resulting from re- 


tention of uric and biliary elements, the acid auto-intoxica- * 


tion, the auto-intoxication originating from aromatic sub- 
stances (neuroparalytic auto-int.), the auto-intoxication 
caused by dyamine (mystic cystinuvia) and acetonzemia. 
12. Auto-intoxication is most frequently observed as acom- 
plication in other diseases; this fact is difficult to explain. 
13. A fundamental question in the theory of auto-intoxica- 
tion, as well as of the biologie transformation of matter 
generally, is the question of its anerobic origin in the inter- 
ior of tissues, as in the putrid fermentations of toxic pro- 
duets, and how the intervention of oxygen influences the 
process of auto-intoxication. 14. The discovery of action 
has more significance as demonstrating the presence of a 
process of auto-intoxication, than the toxicity of aceton 
itself. 15, The toxines deserve an attentive investigation 
with regard to the agents giving occasion to auto-intoxica- 
tions.—From the Proceedings of the 4th Italian Congress for In- 
ternal Medicine, in Rome. 
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Empyema IN Cuitpren—(L. Emmett Holt, Archives of 
Pediatrics, May, 1892.) 


Empyema is quite a common condition in childhood ; fully 
nineteen out of twenty cases seen follow pneumonia. It is 
due to the pneumococcus which finds its way into the pleura, 
and sets up inflammation there. Other causes in children 
under three years are so rare that we can practically elim- 
inate them. In adults, tuberculosis is a common cause, but 
a very small per centage of cases in children are due to it. 

The physical signs are few but very significant. There is 
flatness on percussion, which with children, almost never 
occurs in pneumonia, and is always suggestive of fluid, 
especially if it is found all over one side, as it is rare that 
pneumonia involves the whole of one lung. The displace- 
ment of the apex beat of the heart is always suggestive of 
fluid. There is absence of rales and friction sounds, which 
are always found in resolving pneumonia. If rAles are 
heard all over the lung save a small area, look out for sac- 
culated empyema. Bronchial breathing is practically the 
rule in empyema, it being distant and feeble. If the symp- 
toms are suggestive and the physical signs obscure, punc- 
ture. And puncture often enough to be certain. By way 
of treatment Holt condemns aspiration and advises inci- 
sion with free drainage, and with local anesthesia only. 
Rib resection is usually unnecessary. 


SOCIETY PROCEEDINGS. 


American Surgical Association, 
WEDNESDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 
(Concluded from page 762.) 


Dr. T. F. Prewitt, of St. Louis, remarked that the selection 
of the operation depended largely upon the extent and 
location of the disease of the tongue. Where the cancer is 
limited to the tongue an operation through the mouth is 
suflicient. If the floor of the mouth be involved and the dis- 
ease extend out to the bones, something more is needed. In 
one or two instances he had resected portions of the jaw. 
He did not think that the primary hemorrhage was to be 
dreaded, but he had seen death from secondary hemorrhage 
in a case of diseased arteries. 

Dr. W. H. Carmalt, of Philadelphia, had found a great deal 
of advantage from preliminary tracheotomy. The most 
frequent cause of death after operation is septic pneumonia 
from the inhalation of infective material. Tracheotomy not 
only facilitates operation, but it obviates the danger of sep- 
tic pneumonia. In his last case he had operated, doin 
tracheotomy and the fauces. The patient did weit 
At the end of four days he removed the tracheal tube and 
allowed the patient to breathe by the mouth. The next day 
the temperature was up to 102°, The tube was immediately 
reintroduced and the fauces packed, and in twenty-four hours 
the temperature was again normal. In cases where the 
glands are involved, he advised the Kocher operation. In 
regard to after-treatment he had found that patients bear 
the presence of the cesophageal tube better than its rein- 
troduction. 

Dr. R. F. Weir had removed the eo oy five times by the 
Whitehead operation, and five times by the Kocher opera- 
tion, and had removed one-half the tongue ten times by 
Whitehead’s operation. Where the floor of the mouth or 
the glands are involved he prefers Kocher’s operation. He 
considered. it good surgery, where there were signs of gland- 
ular enlargement in the submaxillary space, to cut down in 
front of and behind the sterno-mastoid muscle and examine 
the condition of the lymphatic glands in this situation. In 
the Kocher operation he prefers tracheotomy, and does it a 
few days before if there is sufficient time. He considers it 
a — advantage both at the time of operation and after- 
wards. 

Dr. A. G. Gerster, of New York, had extirpated the tongue 
in various ways in nineteen cases. He thought that the 
more thorough and radical the operation the better were the 
results. He advocated removal of the affected glands, and 
the use of tracheotomy. This enables the operation to be 
more thoroughly done, and with more comfort to the sur- 


geon and less danger to the patient. In this region as in 
every other region of the body, thorough operation requires 
anesthesia. 

Dr. T. J. Dunott, of Harrisburg, reported a case where the 
tongue was greatly enlarged and protruded from the mouth. 
The operation was done several years ago, and the patient 
is still living and well. 

Dr. Jos. Ransohoff, of Cincinnati, reported one case in- 
which he operated by the Mordant Baker method four and 
one-half years ago, and there had been no relapse. In other 
eases on which he had operated, he had not obtained the 
same success. In every case where he did not do a Kocher 
operation he made an incision in the submaxillary triangle 
in order to put in a large drainage tube reaching to the floor 
of the mouth, This opening ae an opportunity for the 
examination of the glands. If there is enlargement, the 
glands can be turned out or the incision enlarged if necessary. 


Dr. W. H. Carmalt, of New Haven, Conn., read a paper 
entitled: 

CONDITIONS DEMANDING EXCISION OF THE GLOBE OF THE EYE, 

As a rule, the question of the propriety of enucleating an 
eye will be referred to the specialist, but there are cases of 
emergency in which the general surgeon is called upon to 
act promptly. In the consideration of this subject we are 
at onee confronted with it from two different standpoints, 
according as we have to deal with blind eyes or with those 
in which there is a more or less useful degree of vision. 

In the case of blind eyes, the objections to the operation » 
are two: 1, the danger of the operation per se; and 2, the 
cosmetic appearance. Meningitis has occurred in some 
cases operated on in the acute stage of suppurative pan- 
ophthalmitis. In these cases, the removal should be made 
as soon as the evidences of suppuration are unmistakable. 
In cases of lacerated or penetrating wound with loss of vision, 
the operation is better done before suppuration occurs, or as 
soon as the evidences of suppuration are sufficiently plain. 

There is no one condition for which eyes are so frequently 
excised as in sympathetic ophthalmitis (threatened or ac- 
tual). The pathology of the sympathetic process is still a 
matter of controversy. In a case presenting the irritative - 
symptoms indicating the beginning of sympathetic ophthal- 
mitis, with the other eye lost from injury, or certain forms 
of disease yet to be mentioned, it is the duty of the surgeon 
to advise in the most unqualified manner the enucleation of 
the blind eye. The irritative stage is usually short. It is 
more or less rapidly followed by diminution of vision due to 
an organic lesion. In the acutely inflammatory stage of the 
sympathetic disease, the removal of the “excitor” is not so 
beneficial to the “ sympathizer,” and may be harmful, adding 
fuel to an already flaming fire. In these cases the operation 
should be postponed until the active process is subdued. It 
must also be remembered that in a small number (perhaps 
about 10 per cent.), the sympathetic inflammation may come 
on after the removal of the excitor, and in about 2 per cent. it 
has been thought to have been the result of operation. The 
conditions liable to give rise to sympathetic ophthalmitis 
are: 1, injuries; 2, diseases. Injuries: a, lacerating or per- 
forating wounds, so severe that the result will inevitably be 
atrophy of the globe; b, the lodgment of a foreign body in 
the interior of the globe; ¢,a penetrating wound involving 
the ciliary region. Diseases: a, recurring or chronic irido- 
choroiditis from whatever cause ; >, atrophy of globe follow- 
ing purulent keratitis, or panophthalmitis, or in which ossifie 
degeneration of the retina has taken place; ¢, atrophy of 
the globe from any cause with painful ciliary region. Time 
does not confer immunity against sympathetic disease, 
There is considerable difference as to liability to the disease 
in the various injuries and diseases. This sequence is more 
frequent after injuries than after non-traumatic diseases, 
and of injuries, nothing is so potent as the lodgment of a 
foreign body in the eye. 

The pain which comes from the intra-ocular pressure of a 
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chronic glaucomatous degeneration is frequently so exces- 
sive as to justify the removal of the offending organ—other 
means of treatment having failed. 

Various diseases of the eye leave the organ in conditions 
so inconvenient or repulsive in appearance that’ the sur- 
geon’s aid is sought for purely cosmetic purposes. Are there, 
however, no procedures that may be substituted and avoid 
so severe a mutilation? In earlier days of ophthalmology, 
abscission of the anterior segment of the globe was often 
practiced. In this operation more or less evisceration of the 
contents of the globe takes place. As a matter of fact, the 
result is about the same as after enucleation, and sympa- 
thetic ophthalmia may follow the operation. The opinion 
of the author was decidedly against such risky procedures 
—enucleation of the misshapen eye, with the introduction 
of an artificial eye, is the only admissible operation. The 
modern expedient of tattooing a white cicatrix of the cor- 
nea without staphyloma has resulted in sympathetic disease. 

The enucleation of blind eyes that are the seat of phos- 
phenes, but like many operations undertaken to relieve a 
symptom of nerve irritation, its utility is doubtful. 

In regard to the enucleation of eyes only partially blind, 
it goes without saying that a condition of things which can 
allow it to be seriously contemplated must apply with greater 
force to eyes already blind. The chances of accident or inde- 
pendent disease to the remaining eye are sufliciently great 
to justify the statement that nothing but the certainty of 
ultimate blindness to both, or of death, can permit us to 
consider such a procedure. 

Most of the intra-ocular tumors are sufficiently dangerous 
to life to demand the removal of the organ in which they 
are contained, as the only hope that can be entertained of 
successfully combating their encroachment. They are of 
two classes: the granulomata and the sarcomata. 

The extra-ocular growths are of greater variety of histo- 
logical structure. In sarcomata of the orbit removal of the 
globe is often required, even when not implicated in the dis- 
ease. 

Should an eye which retains an appreciable degree of 
vision be removed in order to arrest a threatened or pros- 
pective attack of sympathetic disease in the fellow? It is 
certainly unjustifiable to remove an injured but still seeing 
eye, though it may be an excitor ef sympathetic disease. 
The result of the operation has not been sufficiently suecess- 
fulin arresting the progress of the malady after it has 
begun, to warrant its recommendation. The only condition 
in which it was considered justifiable to remove a still see- 
ing eye, for sympathetic disease, is where a foreign body re 
mainsin the eye. In these cases sympathetic disease is very 
apt to follow. 

Executive Session —The following officers were elected: 
President, Dr. N. Senn, of Chicago; Vice-presidents, Dr. W. 
W. Keen, Philadelphia, Dr. Chas. B Porter, Boston; Secre- 
tary, Dr. J. R. Weist, Richmond, Ind.; Treasurer, Dr. John 
B. Roberts, Philadelphia; Recorder, Dr. J. Ewing Mears, 
Philadelphia; Members of Council, Dr. Roswell Park, of 
Buffalo, and Dr. R. F. Weir, New York. 

Members of the Executive Committee of the Congress of 
American Physicians and Surgeons: Dr. L. McLane Tiffany, 
Baltimore ; Alternate, Dr. James McCann, Pittsburg. It was 
decided to hold the next meeting in Buffalo, in May, 1893, 
and Dr. Roswell Park was elected Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Arrangements. 

The following were elected to membership: Dr. John B. 
Deaver, Philadelphia: Dr. Frederick H. Gerrish, Portland, 
Me; Dr. Wm. 8. Halstead, Baltimore, Md., Dr. Charles B. 
MeBurney, New York, and Dr. Henry R. Wharton, Philadel- 
phia. 

Adjournment of Wednesday afternoon session. 


THurRsDAY—MOoRNING SEssIon. 

The following papers were read by title: “Surgical Oper- 
ations in Persons suffering from Diseases not connected with 
that necessitating the Operation, such as Chronic Malarial 
Poisoning, Diabetes, Organic Heart Disease, etc.,” by W. T. 
Briggs, M.D., Nashville, Tenn.; “ Ancient Contractures of 
the Hip and Knee Joints,” by T. F. Prewitt, M.D., St. Louis, 
Mo.; “ A Case of Gastrorrhaphy for Diminution of a Dilated 
Stomach,” by Robert F. Weir, M.D., of New York; “ A Case 
of a rare form of Upward Dislocation of the Hip,” by Lewis 
A. Stimson, M.D., of New York; “ Report of Operations for 
Spina Bifida and Encephalocele,” by A. T. Cabot, M.D., 
Boston; “Ulcer of the Stomach; proposed Surgical Treat- 
ment,” by E. H. Bradford, M.D., Boston ; “Congenital Cyst 
of the Pancreas, Removal, Recovery. Tumor of Cecum, 
causing Intussusception ; Laparotomy, Reduction of Intus- 
susception and Removal of Tumor. Death,” by M. H. Rich- 
ardson, M.D., Boston; “ Hernia of Left Fallopian Tube,” by 
John Homans, M.D., Boston; “A Case of Sarcoma of the 
Tonsil. A Case of Chronic Appendicitis,” by Stephen H. 
Weeks, M.D., Portland, Me.; “Diagnosis and Successful 
Treatment of Some Cases of Cerebral Tumor,” by F. §. 
Dennis, M.D., New York; “ Lymphangioma of the Neck,” by 
C. B. Nanerede, M.D., Ann Arbor; “Successful Case of En- 
terectomy and Enterorrhaphy, with Removal of Sarcoma 
of Mesentery. Successful Case of Trephining of the Spine 
for Fracture of Lamine and Partial Dislocation of Bodies 
of eleventh and twelfth Dorsal Vertebre,” by James Mc- 
Cann, M.D., Pittsburgh; “A Case of Removal of Enlarged 
Accessory Thyroid Gland at the Base of the Tongue,” by J. 
Collins Warren, M.D., Boston. 

The morning session was held at the Boston City Hospi- 
tal, where a number of interesting cases were exhibited. 

In the afternoon, at the invitation of the President of the 
Board of Health, the Association inspected the method 
employed for the disposal of the city sewerage, and visited 
the hospital under the charge of the Board of Charities. 

The Association then adjourned to meet in Buffalo in 
May, 1893. 


Medical Society of the State of Pennsylvania. 
Forty-Second Annual Meeting. 

The Society convened at Harrisburg, May 17. Was called 
to order at 9:30 a.m. by the President, Dr. 8. L. Kurtz, of 
Reading. After prayer, addresses of welcome were made by 
the Governor of Pennsylvania, the mayor of Harrisburg and 
the chairman of Committee of Arrangements. The treas- 
urer’s report showed a balance of $1,500. The Committee of 
Publication had distributed the volumes of transactions of 


1891 to all parts of the State, over 2,000 copies. Calls for the 


Pan-American Congress, ete., were read and referred to the 
Committee of Nominations. ° 

Dr. W. D. Kearns, of Pittsburg, read a paper opposing the 
averaging of pupils by the memorizing method and offered 
resolutions thereon which were referred to a special com- 
mittee. 

A paper on “Care of Epileptics” was read by Dr. Diller and 
after some discussion its suggestion for a government asy- 
lum for such was referred to special committee, which, how- 
ever, failed to report. 

Dr. G. H. Rohrer, Lancaster, read the 


ADDRESS ON OTOLOGY, 


being suggestions as to the care of the ear and office work as 
it oceurs daily in every practice. Care is always needed in 
the examination of the external meatus. Have a good 
reflector, a bright light, introduce the speculum with great 
caution, and know what you are to look for. Don’t mistake 
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the projecting arm of the malleus for a foreign body. For | this were diphtheria, there ought to have been extension to 
impacted cerumen syringing with warm water is best. It others. 

crumbles and is swept out by the current. Or use a flat) Dr. J. Aulde, Philadelphia, believed it the same in the local 
probe to press it gently from the walls and take away the incipiency. He treated it locally and prevented the multipli- 
mass with a small forceps. Eczema of the external meatus cation of the bacilla and hence the increase of the membrane, 
is very common. When acute, treat it as anywhere else. The best and a harmless remedy is the peroxide of hydrogen, 
Chronic, use a 2 to 4 per cent. unguent of ammoniated mer- in spray, gargle and internally. He preferred as mercury 


cury. Furuncles acute need a leech in front of the ear, the the biniodide. Calomel acts on the liver and this is the | 


hot douche and black wash. Incise when ready. Then use way it aids in the relief. The biniodide acts better and 


the peroxide of hydrogen freely. When the middle ear is’ 
inflamed suppuration soon ensues, use morphia or atropia | 
in a warm solution, but be careful as to the strength lest a. 
perforation exist and then poisoning will result from swal- 
lowing it. Aconite internally for the pain, and keep the ear 
clear of discharge. Pulverized borax blown into the pass- | 
age and left to dry will act best. | 
Delegates from the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Asso- | 
ciation were then presented and formally received. The | 
delegates to that body reported and were continued. 
Dr. Edward Jackson, Philadelphia, read a paper onthe | 


MECHANICAL TREATMENT OF TRACHOMA, 
and described a useful roller to express the matter from the | 


everted upper lid. Cocaine anesthesia may be employed, | 
but ether is better and the work must be done carefully and | 
thoroughly, and the result usually is complete cure. 


Dr. J. M. Batten, Pittsburg, read a paper on 
DIPHTHERIA, 
giving details of cases. Calomel he used freely. Some cases 
do best with tincture of iron and chlorate of potassium, and 
whiskey, while others require calomel or other mercurial. 
Prophylaxis is of great importance and strict care must be 
given to the local treatment. 

Discussion on this was animated, Dr. McCormick insisting 
on the importance of the bichloride treatment by spray, 
which he claimed at once put a line of demarcation and the 
disease rapidly disappeared. Seventy-four consecutive 
cases were cured ; he used 1 to 1,500 solution every hour. It 
never fails. Did not need iron and potash, nor any consti- 
tutional treatment. Only whiskey freely and fully. 

Dr. Ulrich, Chester, used calomel in one case in immense 
doses and the patient recovered. He regarded it as a consti- 
tutional disease and this the local expression. Chlorate of 
potash he used in large doses, never saw any bad effects on 
the kidney nor other organ. This and membrane croup are 
not identical. Dr. Dunn, Pittsburg, used the peroxide of 
hydrogen. It deodorizes immediately and destroys the 
membrane. 

_ Dr. Bauer, Philadelphia, always had good results with 
calomel. 

Dr.I.C. Gable, York, did not regard these as dual diseases. 
He calls all diphtheria a constitutional disease with local 
trouble, all require isolation. He endorsed the alcohol 
treatment, intoxicate the patient if possible, if the stomach 
refuses the whiskey give it by the rectum. Later, iron 
tonics, and locally he applied equal parts of tr. ferri chlor- 
ide and glycerine. 

Dr. Hiram Corson, Montgomery county, used cold to the 
throat, ever since 1850, ice in the mouth; it is local solely, 
hence why use whiskey? 

Dr. H. A. Hare, Philadelphia, regarded the explanation of 
the apparent difference in diphtheria and membrane croup 
explainable by the fact that these are different stages of 
the disease. A difference in degree and not in kind. We 
desire to limit the exudate, hence the mercury at first, later 
tincture of iron and whiskey are of more value. All must 
be isolated. 

Dr. Alexander, of Centre county, did not isolate croup, 


and never knew it to occur in a second case in a family; if. 


eliminates the poison. 

Dr. Dereum, Philadelphia, regarded them in essence iden- 
tical. The anatomy of the parts must be studied to under- 
stand the difference in appearance. 

Dr. Sibbet, Carlisle, believed in the ice treatment. 

Dr. Hull objected to loading the blood with alcohol, and 
especially in children, There was no need of using it. 

On motion of Dr. Hiram Corson, the following was 
adopted : 

WuereEAS, The medical societies of the counties of Berks, 
Bucks, Bedford, woo Lycoming, Mifflin, Northampton, 
Montgomery, Schuylkill, Somerset, Perry, and Westmore- 
land and perhaps others not yet heard from, have passed 
resolutions in favor of conferring the entire control and 
management of our hospitals for the eare of the insane, on 
the Boards of Trustees of these institutions now under the 
care of superintendents, and of making it incumbent on 


them to appoint women physicians to have the medical care 
of the insane of their sex, and 

Wuereas, This society at its meeting in Pittsburg, in 1890, 
passed a resolution in favor of the reforms advocated by the 
county societies, above named, and 

Wuereas, The marked success of management by trustees 
in the eastern hospital at Norristown, and the value of 
female physicians for the female insane have been exempli- 
fied grandly in that place with its 2,000 patients, therefore, 

Resolved, that a committee be appointed by the president 
of this society to memorialize the Legislature for the enact- 
ment of laws to carry these reforms into effect. 


On motion the subject was referred to the Legislative 
Committee. 


On the second day the nominating committee was 
announced, 


Dr. H. C. Wood, Philadelphia, read a paper on 
NEUROPATHIC INSANITY IN RELATION TO CRIME, 

Religious beliefs often run into insanity. Some are able 
to control their actions but others knowing they are wrong 
yet cannot control them. One is reasoning insanity. Some 
cannot rely on their own integrity. Hysteria is not madness, 
but a neuropathic state which may end in madness. Dip- 
somania is a normal attribute, the basis of many cases gen- 
erally easily controlled. But vice alters the nerve centres 
and it becomes insanity. If at first such could be controlled 
by law in an institution, they could be cured. Unfortunately 
there is no law to do this. You can’t reform a nervous 
criminal. They have no fear of punishment. Society must 
protect itself, should recognize such and prevent them from 
breeding their kind. Isolate them for life, or if a change 
occur in their nerve centres and regain the normal state, 
then they may be safe. He would destroy all such if neces- 
sary. 

Dr. Dercum believed drunkenness could be cured by legal 
restrain. The knowledge that repeated acts of inebriety 
would bring enduring punishment will act to restrain such 
people Temporary imprisonment is useless. The State 
should have an Inebriate Hospital, and keep such cases till 
they are well as they do with the insane. 

On motion, greetings were sent to the State societies of 
Iowa, Illinois, North Carolina, Missouri, now in session, 
These greetings were returned by each body named. 

Dr. H. A. Hare read a paper on 

THE VALUE OF SOME NEW MEDICAMENTS, 

Camphoric acid he had found of value in night sweats 

from any cause. Given in tablets or capsules, 20 grs. three 
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times aday. Piperazene had failed in every instance of 
rheumatism where he had tried it. Dose 15 grs. in twenty- 
four hours. 

Codeine is not used in diabetes mellitus as much as it 
should be. One to 3 grs. three times daily, increase slowly till 
it produces drowsiness, then reduce. 

Chroten chloral is a good analgesic in facial neuralgia. 5 
to 20 grs. three times daily. It generally acts at once, when 
the dose can be reduced. . 

The strontium salts, bromide, phosphate, lactate, are of 
value. The bromide does not cause the cutaneous eruption 
as in other bromides. Nor the adverse action on the stom- 
ach. Ten to 30 grs. three times a day. The lactate is of con- 
siderable value in albumenuria, decreases the albumen but 
this is apt to return if the remedy is withdrawn. 30 grs. 
three times a day. 

Creosote in pulmonary phthisis, though reports are gener- 
ally favorable, still often fails. Two drops three times aday 
iucreased slowly till the bowels are irritated. He had gone 
up to 90 and 100 drops. It is contra-indicated when fever 
occurs. It may be given in capsules but best in milk and 
gulped down. In chronic bronchitis it is of great advan- 
tage, but when the urine becomes smoky discontinue. It 
generally cures. 

(To be concluded.) 


MISCELLANY. 


Tue Fourteenth Annual Congress of the American Laryn- 
gological Association will meet in Boston, Mass., June 20, 
21 and 22, 1892. 


New Hampsurre Socrery.—One hundred and 
first anniversary meeting, Monday and Tuesday, June 20 
and 21, at Concord. 


Tue Columbian Exposition Medical Department is organ- 
ized and under the direction of Dr. John E. Owens, address 
1806 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Tue Ninth Annual Meeting of the American Climatolo 
cal Association, will be held at Richfield Springs, N. 
June 23, 24, and 25, 1892. 

Tue Kixgs County Mepica, Association.—The forty- 
eighth regular meeting of the Association will be held in 
Wurzler’s Building, No. 315 Washington street, third floor, 
on Tuesday evening, June 14, at half past eight o’clock, 

At 9v’clock Dr. Thomas H. Manley of New York City, will 
read a paper on “The Therapeutical Value of the Mercurial 
Salts in General Surgery.” J. DSuuiivan, President. 

J.C. Brerwirrn, Secretary, 1387 Montague St. 


i- 


CoLLEGE oF PHILADELPHIA.—At a 
special meeting of the Boafd of Trustees, Dr. W. Frank 
7 peng Demonstrator of Obstetrics, at the University 
of Pennsylvania, was elected Professor of Obstetries; Dr. W. 
Easterly Ashton, Lecturer on Gynecology at Jefferson Med- 
ical College, Professor of Gynecology; Dr. Chas. M. Seltzer, 
Professor of Hygiene; Dr. H. H. Boom, Adjunct Professor of 
Chemistry; Dr. B. T. Shimwell, Adjunct Professor of Opera- 
tive Surgery. E. Lapvace, M.D., Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL DERMATOLOGICAL CONGRESS IN VIENNA.— 
The second meeting of the International Dermatological 
Congress will be held in Vienna from the 5th to the 10th of 
September, 1892. 

Many of the most distinguished representatives of Derma- 
tology and Syphilography from all countries have promised 
to present papers and the indications are that the meeting 
will be a great success from a scientific standpoint. 

The committee on organization, through the president, 
Prof. Kapesi, has extended a cordial invitation to the mem- 
bers of the American Dermatological Association and of 
the New York Dermatological Society and others interested 
in Dermatology in this country to be present. 

The membership fee {five dollars} s |’ be sent with 


titles of papers intended for presentati —  Seeretar 
for North America, Dr. Prince A. M >» West 40t 
Street, New York or tothe Secretary of the Con- 
gress, Dr. Gustav Riehl, Wien 1-20, 12. 


OrrictAL List or CHANGEs in the Stations and Duties of Offi- 
cers Serving in the Medical Department, U. 8. Army, from 
May 28, 1892, to June 10, 1892. 


A 

First Lieut. Allen M. Smith, Asst. Surgeon, will, upon the 
return of Capt. Benj. Munday, Asst. Surgeon, to Ft. Sully, 
8. D., proceed without delay to Ft. Yellowstone, Wyo., and 
report to the commanding officer for temporary duty with 
troops in the National Park during the season. Par. 1, 8. 
O. 80, Hdqrs. Dept. of Dak., St. Paul, Minn., May 24, 1892. 

Capt. C. N. B. Macaulay, Asst. Surgeon U. 8. A., granted 
leave of absence for three months. 

Col. Anthony Heger, Surgeon U. 8. A., granted leave of ab- 
sence for four months, to take effect after June 30, 1892. 
The following assignments to duty of Asst. Surgeons U.S. A., 

recently appointed, are : 

First Lieut. Champe C. McCulloch, Jr., will proceed from 
Charlottesville, Va., to Ft. Sam Houston, Texas, and report 
in person to the commanding officer of that post for duty. 

First Lieut. Frederick P. Reynolds will proceed from Elmi- 
ra, N. Y., to Ft. Monroe, Va., and report in person to the 
commanding officer of that post for duty. 

First Lieut. Isaac P. Ware will proceed from North Anson, 
Me., to Ft. Douglas Utah, and report in person to the 
commanding officer of that post for duty. 

First Lieut. Robert 8S. Woodson, now at Ft. McPherson, Ga., 
will report in person to the commanding officer of that 
post for duty. 

First Lieut. Madison M. Brewer is relieved from temporary 
duty in the Surgeon-General’s office, Washington, D. C., 
and will proceed to David’s Island, N. Y.,and report in 
person to the of that post for duty. 

First Lieut. George D. Deshon, now at Columbus Bks., O., 
will report in person to the commanding officer of that 
post for duty. 

First Lieut. Samuel R. Dunlop, Asst. Surgeon U. §. A.,, is 
relieved from duty at Ft. Supply, Ind. Ter., and will report 
in person to the commanding officer, Camp Pena Colorado, 
Texas, for duty at that station, relieving Major John O. 
Skinner, Surgeon U. 8S. A. Major Skinner, upon being 
relieved by First Lieut. Dunlop, will rejoin his proper sta- 
tion, Ft. Clark, Texas. 

Capt. William B. Davis, Asst. Surgeon, is relieved from duty 
at Ft. Clark, Texas, to take effect upon the return of Major 
Skinner to that post, and will report in person to the com- 
manding officer, Ft. Sam Houston, Texas, for duty. 

Major Edward B. Moseley, Surgeon, is relieved from duty at 
Ft. Sam Houston, Texas, to take effect upon the arrival at 
that post of Capt. Davis, and will report in person to the 
ne Surgeon, Washington, D. C., for duty in his 
ottice. 

Capt. Freeman V. Walker, Asst. Surgeon U.S. A. (Ft. D. A. 
Russell, Wyo.), is granted leave of absence until June 30 
inst., to take effect on arrival at Ft. D. A. Russell of Capt. 
Julian M. Cabell, Asst. Surgeon U.S. A. 

APPOINTMENT, 

Major Fred C,. Ainsworth, Surgeon, to be chief of the Ree- 
ord and Pension Office of the War Department, with the 
rank of Colonel, in accordance with the Act of May 9, 1892, 
to fill an original vacancy. May 27, 1892. 

COMMISSION VACATED BY NEW APPOINTMENT. 

Col. Fred C. Ainsworth, Chief of the Record and Pension 
Office, his commission as Surgeon with the rank of Major. 
June 1, 1892, 


OrrictaL List or CHanueEs in the Medical Corps of the U. 8. 
Navy, for the Two Weeks Ending June 11, 1892. 

Asst. Surgeon E. R. Stitt, detached from Naval Hospital, 
Philadelphia, and to examination for promotion, and then 
to Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 

Asst. Surgeon T. B. Bailey, detached from receiving ship 
“Minnesota,” and to examination for promotion, and then 
to hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pp. A. Surgeon J. C. Byrnes, ordered to special duty at Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth, Va. 

Asst. Surgeon H. D. Wilson, ordered to the receiving ship 
“ Minnesota.” 


| 


=) 
Major Robert M. O’Reilly, Surgeon U.S. A. (Ft. Logan, Col.), 
is granted leave of absence for fifteen days, to take effect 
| in the early part of next month. - 
|Major David L. Huntington, Surgeon U. S. A., having re- 
ported in accordance with Par. 9, O. 107, ¢.s., Hdqrs. of 
: the Army, is assigned to temporary duty in charge of the 
| otlice of the Medical Director, Hdqrs. Dept. of Arizona, 
pending the absence of the Medical Director, Col. Jos. R. 
| 
| 
| i 
| 


